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Book the Second. 
A LIFE DRAMA: LINKS IN THE MYSTERY. 


CHAPTER XXV. 
LOST OR SAVED ? 


OME three hours after Gerald’s departure from the house 

Emilia was summoned into the presence of Mrs. Seaton. 

When she received the message she was preparing for bed ; it was 
night, and a heavy rain was falling. ’ 

‘IT have sent for you,” said Mrs. Seaton, gazing at the young 
girl with pitiless eyes, “for the purpose of putting an immediate 
end to a disgraceful state of affairs. On the day I consented to 
take you upon trial I informed you that I could give you no 
wages until I was satisfied that you would suit me. Is that 
correct ?” . 

“You said,” replied Emilia, “that you could give me none for 
the first month, and that, if we suited each other, you would 
arrange terms afterwards.” 

“You have been here nearly seven weeks, and no terms have 
been arranged.” 

“That is true, madam.” 

“ The fact being that we do not suit each other.” 

“I fear it is so.” 

“In which case—the basis of any terms whatever being suit- 
ability—no wages are due to you up to this date. Legally, you 
are entitled to nothing.” 

“You know best, madam.” 
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“T have allowed you to remain in my house in the hope that 
certain doubts I entertained would be dispelled. I regret to say 
they are not dispelled. However, I shall not charge you for your 
board and lodging.” 

Emilia bowed her head. Utterly inexperienced as she was, she 
had not the least doubt that Mrs. Seaton was putting the case 
fairly, and that she could really be called upon to pay for the food 
and shelter she had received. 

“Ordinarily,” continued Mrs. Seaton, “ one would expect grati- 
tude for such kindness. I donot. I have drawn out a paper for 
your signature.” 

Upon the table lay a written document which, with Emilia’s 

name to it, would free Mrs. Seaton from any possible liability. 
In the last sentence of the artfully-worded release, Emilia 
acknowledged that she left Mrs. Seaton’s house and service 
of her own accord. The young girl took the pen which Mrs, 
Seaton held out to her, and was about to sign when the elder lady 
said : 
‘“‘T wish you to read and understand what you are signing. I 
shall not put it in your power to say that I took advantage of 
your youth and inexperience—for that is the way you would 
represent it, I expect.” 

Emilia’s eyes were blurred with tears, and although she took the 
paper in her trembling hands she could not read what was written 
thereon. 

“It is perfectly correct, is it not ?” asked Mrs. Seaton. 

“Yes, madam,” replied Emilia faintly, “if you say it is.” 

“You will observe that it places you in an unexpectedly favour- 
able position. Leaving my service of your own accord will make 
it easier for you to obtain another situation, if such should be your 
desire. Wait a moment. Your signature must be witnessed.” 

She rang the bell and a maid appeared, a new servant who had 
arrived only that evening. 

“Trang for you, Jane, to witness Miss Braham’s signature to 
this paper. You can write?” 

‘“‘Oh, yes, ma’am.” 

‘“‘ Miss Braham has read the document, and perfectly understands 
its terms. That is the truth, is it not, Miss Braham ? ” 

“Yes, madam,” said the helpless girl. 

“You hear, Jane? Now, Miss Braham, you can sign it if you 
wish.” 

Emilia wrote her name, and Jane wrote hers as witness, proud 
of the confidence reposed in her. Then Mrs. Seaton gave the 
new servant some whispered instructions, and she left the room. 

Had Emilia’s agitation allowed her she could not have failed to 
notice that while Jane was in the room Mrs. Seaton’s voice was 
kind and considerate, in striking contrast to the tone in which she 
spoke when they were alone. 
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“ And now, Miss Braham,” said Mrs. Seaton, folding up the paper 
and pocketing it with an air of triumph, “ you will leave my house 
at once.” 

** At once, madam!” exclaimed the bewildered girl. 

‘*‘ This instant. As the mother of a family I have a duty to per- 
form. Your presence here is a contamination.” 

‘I will not answer your insults, madam,” faltered Emilia, “ but 
it is night and rain is falling ——” 

“That is not my affair. You are well known and can easily find 
lodgment with some of your friends——” 

“IT have none. You surely cannot be so cruel as to drive me 
away at such an hour.” 

“I am prepared for anything you may say. The paper you 
have signed fully protects me from any base statements you may 
make when you are no longer under my roof. You have no 
friends? Why, there is Mr. Paget. Do you think I have been 
blind to your gpings on? Assignations, secret meetings, under 
my very eyes. Go tohim. I have no doubt you know where to 
find him.” 

** Madam !” 

“Oh, you may madam me as much as you like; it will not 
alter my determination. Ah, Jane”—to the new servant who 
entered the room—“ have you locked the door of the room which 
Miss Braham occupied ? ” 

*‘ Yes, ma’am.” 

‘“‘ And brought her box down ?” 

“ Yes, ma’am.” 

‘“‘ Give me the key of the room. That will do, my good girl; I 
do not require you any more. Go downstairs and get your supper. 
Leave the door open.” The merciless woman waited until Jane 
had reached the basement and was out of hearing ; then she spoke 
again. ‘If you cannot take your box with you to-night, yor. can 
send for it in the morning, but once out of my house you do not 
enter it again. Go immediately, or I will send for the police.” 

She advanced towards Emilia, who retreated in affright ; step 
by step she drove the poor girl to the street door, which she threw 
open. The next moment Emilia was standing alone in the dark 
and gloomy night. . 

Dazed and horrified, she felt as if her senses were leaving her ; 
she pressed her hands over her eyes, and cowered to the walls for 
protection. But a friend was near. 

Restless with love’s fever, Gerald, heedless of the rain—for what 
is so slight a thing to one who loves as he did ?—was hovering 
about the house in which his darling lived. He looked up at the 
windows, and choosing one as the window of Emilia’s room, gazed 
at it with fervour, making of it a very heaven—a heaven glorified by 
her presence. ‘ To-morrow,” he mused, as he paced slowly up and 
down on the opposite side, “I will ask her plainly to be — 
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She loves me, I am sure of it. It is only that she is poor and I 
am rich. What ofthat? It will make it all the better for us—a 
thousand times better than if she were rich and I was poor. Then 
we might never come together. Dear Emilia, sweet Emilia, the 
sweetest, dearest, most beautiful on earth! I love her, I love her, 
I love her!” 

Thus ecstatically musing, he saw the street door suddenly 
opened and as suddenly and violently shut, and a figure thrust 
forth, as if in anger. He had no idea that it was Emilia; the 
thought was too barbarous to be entertained; but out of curiosity 
he crossed the road and went up to it. 

“Good God!” he cried; “Emilia!” and caught her to his 
breast. 

“Oh, Gerald, Gerald!” she sobbed, and lay there helpless and 
almost heartbroken, and yet with a sweet sense of comfort stealing 
upon her great grief. 

What mattered rain and darkness? She had called him Gerald, 
and he knew for a surety that he was loved. He kissed her, and 
she did not resist, but lay, sobbing more quietly now, within the’ 
sanctuary of his loving arms. 

Ecstasy at being permitted to embrace her enthralled him for a 
time, but presently he implored her to explain the meaning of her 
being thrust at such an hour from Mrs. Seaton’s house. Before she 
could render it, the street door was opened quietly and slowly, and 
a face peered out—Mrs. Seaton’s. 

“I thought as much,” cried the stony-hearted woman, with a 
laugh. “A pretty pair!” Then the door was closed again, and 
only the sound of the falling rain was heard. 

With a feeling of burning indignation Gerald looked down upon 
the white face of his dear girl. Her eyes were closed; her arms 
hung loose at her side; she had fainted. 

He was thankful that the street was deserted and that there 
were no witnesses near, for he had sense enough to know that 
Emilia’s reputation was at stake. 

“ You fiend!” he muttered, with a dark glance at Mrs. Seaton’s 
house. ‘You abominable fiend!” And then he called softly, 
“Emilia, Emilia! Look up, my darling. We are safe now, and 
we will never part.” 

His voice, but not the words he spoke, reached her senses. She 
opened her eyes and clung more closely to him, murmuring : 

‘** For Heaven’s sake take me from this place ! ” 

“Come, then,” he said, supporting her. 

It was not until they had traversed two or three streets that 
Gerald began to feel perplexed. He had no lady friend who would 
be willing to receive Emilia. The hour, the circumstances, her 
agitated state, were all against them. There was already a danger 
that she was being compromised. Some persons had passed them in 
the streets, and dark as was the night they could scarcely fail to see 
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that his arm was round her waist and that she was clinging to 
him. Now and then sobs escaped from her overcharged heart. A 
few of the people they met turned and looked after them, and 
Gerald heard one laugh. It went through him like a sharp knife. 
If he could only get her safely housed before she was recognized ! 
But he was by no means sure that this danger had been averted. 
Certainly two men who had passed them were men he knew. 

As for Emilia, happily or unhappily for herself, she noticed 
nothing. This terrible crisis had completely prostrated her, and 
all that she was conscious of was that she was under the protection 
of an honourable man, and had escaped from the oppression of a 
vile woman. 

Something must be done, and done soon. They could not walk 
the streets the whole night. Every moment added to the dangers 
of the position. 

“ Emilia, will you listen to me ?” 

“T am listening, Gerald.” 

“You understand what I am saying to you, Emilia?” 

“Yes.” 

“It is very late.” 

With sudden terror she cried, “ You will not leave me, Gerald ? 
You will not desert me ?” 

“No, indeed. Do not be‘afraid. But we must be prudent.” 

“T will do Whatever you bid me. I have no friend in the 
world but you.” 

In his honour and honesty lay her safety. Well was it for her 
that she had by her side such a man as he. 

‘“‘ Where did you live before you went to Mrs. Seaton ?” 

She shuddered at the name and answered, “ In Grafton street,” 
and mentioned the number. 

They were nearly a mile from the house, and in Emilia’s weak 
state it took them more than half an hour to get there, but weak 
as she was she did not complain of fatigue. She was content so 
long as Gerald was with her. There was no cessation in the rain, 
which still fell steadily. 

Not a light was to be seen in any of the windows of the house. 
Gerald knocked, but knocked in vain. In despair he turned away, 
and Emilia walked patiently with him. 

Then it occurred to him that there was still the alternative of 
endeavouring to obtain a room for her in a respectable hotel. It 
was close on midnight when they reached the hotel he had in his 
mind. He did not venture to take her inside the building with 
him. Her swollen eyes, her death-white face, her dishevelled hair, 
her clothes soaked with rain, would have insured failure. Besides, 
until he was sure of a shelter for her he did not care to expose her 
to the prying eyes of strangers. 

He explained to her what he was about to do, but he was doubt- 
ful whether she quite understood him. All she said was: 
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“TI will do whatever you bid me. I have no friend in the 
world but you.” 

She had spoken these words many times, and no appeal could 
have been more plaintive. The pity of it was that every time she 
uttered them her voice had grown fainter. 

“‘ Wait here for me, Emilia. I will not be gone long. If any 
one speaks to you do not answer them.” 

“You will come back to me, Gerald!” 

“Yes, surely, my darling.” 

He was fated not to succeed. His lame explanations, his stum- 
bling words, his references to “a young lady in an unfortunate 
position,” his statement that it would be rendering him a personal 
obligation, were all against him. The lady manager of the hotel 
shook her head, and said she could not accommodate his friend 
“under such circumstances,” adding that she was surprised he 
should ask her to do so. 

He rejoined Emilia, whose fingers tightened upon his arm as 
she murmured : 

‘You have come back ! ” 

They had not walked fifty yards before her strength gave way. 
Again she fainted, and but for his support would have fallen to 
the ground. Hailing a passing cab he lifted her into it, and gave 
the driver instructions to drive to his house. With a covert smile 
the man mounted to his box, and drove in the given direction. 

The house in which Gerald lived was that which his parents had 
occupied. He had been loath to leave it until the arrival of his 
half-brother Leonard, when he had decided to discuss their future 
movements with him. He had had a sincere affection for Leonard, 
and relied greatly upon his judgment. Most of the servants had 
been dismissed ; only two remained, a housekeeper and a maid, 
and these attended to the young gentlemen’s wants. They were 
in the habit of retiring early to bed; Gerald had a latchkey with 
which he let himself in when he came home late. Thus, in the 
present emergency, a certain privacy was insured. 

Under no other circumstances than these would Gerald have 
dreamed of taking Emilia to his house, and he had no time now 
to consider consequences ; Emilia demanded all his attention. She 
was still unconscious when they arrived at the house, and he was 
compelled to ask the assistance of the driver to carry her in. This 
being accomplished he paid the man liberality and dismissed him. 

They had entered without being observed ; the housekeeper and 
the maid occupied rooms below, and Gerald supposed them to be 
both asleep. The room into which Emilia had been carried was 
his favourite apartment, 02 the ground floor, and was somewhat 
daintily furnished. From a sideboard he took wine and biscuits, 
and from an inner room he brought towels and a basin of cold 
water. The fire in the grate had burnt low, but he threw wood 
and coals on it, and it was soon in a bright blaze. Then he drew 
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the sofa upon which Emilia was lying close to the fireplace, and 
stood debating with himself what he should do. Had the house- 
keeper been the only servant in the house he would have called 
her in to attend to Emilia ; she had been many years in the service 
of his family, and he thought he could trust her ; but he was sure 
he could not trust the maid, who was an inveterate chatterbox. 
Before he had come to adecision Emilia revived ; struggling to her 
feet she gazed around in stupefaction. In as few words as possible 
Gerald explained what had occurred ; she listened to him in silence, 
then sank upon the couch and burst into a passion of tears. 

‘Are you angry with me, Emilia?” he asked in deep concern. 
* I could do nothing else. To have kept you in the streets any 
longer would have been your death. Listen to the rain; it is 
coming down harder than ever. Here at least you are safe for a 
few hours. The housekeeper is asleep downstairs. I will call her 
up if you wish, but there is another servant who cannot be 
trusted, I fear.” 

“If any one sees me here I shall die of shame,” said Emilia, in 
alow tone. ‘ What will become of me—oh, what will become of 
me ?” 

‘*‘ There is nothing to fear,” said Gerald, “and no one need be 
aware that you are in the house. Do you not know already that 
I love you with all my heart and soul, and that by consenting to 
become my wife you will make me the happiest man in the world ? 
The position in which we are placed has been forced upon us. No 
one shall have the power of placing an evil construction upon it. 
I will see to that. Your happiness, your honour are in my keep- 
ing. Can you not trust me, Emilia? ” 

With these and other words as true and tender he succeeded in 
calming her. With innate delicacy he did not press her to answer 
him at such an hour; he would wait till to-morrow; meanwhile 
he explained his plan to her. She was to occupy the room till the 
morning, and to lock herself in. He would find a bed elsewhere. 
Before the servants rose he would return to the house and make a 
confidant of the housekeeper ; the younger servant should be sent 
upon a distant errand which would keep her from the house till 
eleven or twelve o’clock. Before that time Emilia would be 
settled elsewhere. Thus the secret would be preserved and the 
tongue of scandal silenced. 

“And then, Emilia,” he said, gazing upon her with ardent 
affection, “I will ask for my reward.” 

It was impossible, even if her heart were not already his, that 
she should fail to be touched by his delicacy and devotion. Ten- 
derly and humbly she thanked him, and intended to say that she 
would give him his answer on the morrow, but love broke down 
the barrier of reserve. Involuntarily she held out her hands to 
him, and he clasped her in his arms and kissed her on her lips, and 
said that the embrace was a pledge of truth and constancy. 
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**From you, Emilia, as well as from me!” 

‘Yes, Gerald,” she sighed. ‘I love you!” 

So through the clouds of this dolorous night broke the sun of 
faithful, mutual love. It might have been excused him had he 
lingered, but for her sake he would not. 

“IT shall wait in the passage,” he said, “to hear you turn the 
key. No one will disturb you. The housekeeper does not enter 
this room till I ring in the morning, and I am not always an early 
bird. Good-night, dear love.” 

*‘Good-night, dear Gerald. Are you sure you will be able to get 
a bed?” 

“TI can get adozen. God bless and guard you!” 

They kissed each other once more, and then he left her. He 
waited in the passage to hear the key turned, and with a lover’s 
foolish fondness kissed the door which shut his treasure from his 
sight. He listened in the passage a moment or two to assure him- 
self that all was still and safe, and then he crept to the street door, 
which he opened and closed very softly. He did not seek a bed 
elsewhere, having come to the determination that it would be a 
better security from slanderous tongues that it should be supposed 
he slept in his own house that night. So he made pilgrimages 
through the streets, ever and anon coming back to the house 
which sheltered his darling. But once it fatefully happened that 
he was absent for some thirty or forty minutes, during which 
period a startling and unexpected incident occurred, the fore- 
runner of as strange a series as ever entered into the history of 
two loving hearts. 


CHAPTER XXVI. 
SLANDER’S FOUL TONGUE. 


THE young servant whose loquacious tongue Gerald did not dare 
to trust was not asleep when he brought Emilia home. She was 
in bed, it was true, but wide awake, with a candle alight at her 
bedside. It was against the rules of the house, but she did not: 
care for that, being deeply engrossed in a thrilling story which set 
rules at defiance and drove sleep away. She heard the street door 
opened and closed, then a murmur of voices, like the distant 
murmur of the sea, and then the second opening and closing of 
the street door ; but she was so profoundly interested in the fate 
of the hero and heroine that nothing short of a miracle could have 
diverted her attention. So she read on with eager eyes and pant- 
ing bosom, long after Gerald had left the house, and would have 
continued to read had she not come to those tantalizing words, 
“To be continued in our next.” With a long-drawn sigh, she 
turned in her bed—and forgot to blow out the candle. 
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Emilia had intended not to sleep; she would keep awake all the 
night, and wait for Gerald in the morning, the morning of the day 
which was to be for her the herald of a new and happier life. It 
stretched out into all the future years, a vista of peace and love 
and joy. Insensibly she sank upon her knees and prayed, and 
when she rose the room, the world and all that it contained, were 
transfigured. How fair, how sweet was life! She had prayed for 
Gerald and for herself, had prayed that she might prove worthy 
of him and might be endowed with power to brighten his days. 
Then she sat before the fire, and clasping her knee with her hands 
imagined bright pictures in the glowing points of lights. She 
felt herself sinking to sleep. ‘TI will just close my eyes for a few 
minutes,” she thought. There were warm rugs about the room. 
Loosening her dress she threw herself upon the couch, and cover- 
ing herself with the rugs, fell asleep with joy in her heart and a 
smile on her lips. 

At half-past three in the morning, Gerald, after an absence of 
half-an-hour or so, was returning to the street in which his house 
was situated when he saw an angry glare in the sky, and heard 
sounds of confusion in the near distance. AJmost instantly a fire 
engine raced past him. He hastened after it, partly from instinct, 
but chiefly because it was going in his direction. He had, how- 
ever, no idea that the danger personally concerned him. Long 
before he reached his street he was undeceived. Crowds of people 
encompassed him, and he found it difficult to proceed. Three or 
four fire engines were at work ; firemen were risking their lives in 
the enthusiasm of their noble work ; policemen were keeping back 
the excited lookers-on. 

“* My God!” he cried, as he turned the corner; “it is my house, 
and Emilia is there!” 

- Frantically he strove to force his way through the crowd, which 

would not give way for him at first, but he redoubled his efforts, 
and running under or leaping over firemen, policemen, and the 
men and women who were surging around, he tore off his coat and 
rushed towards the burning building. He was pulled back, 
and, escaping from those who held him, darted forward again 
with despairing cries, and was caught in the arms of one who 
knew him. 

‘It’s all right,” cried this man to the firemen, “ Mr. Paget has 
escaped from the house.” 

He who spoke thought that Gerald, instead of striving to enter 
the house, had just emerged from it, and his idea was strengthened 
by the circumstance that Gerald was in his shirt sleeves. One in 
authority came up to Gerald and said: 

“We were getting frightened about you, sir. We got out a young 
lady and your two servants ” 

“A young lady!” gasped Gerald, and inwardly thanked God 
that Emilia was saved. 
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“Yes, sir. There’s some mystery about her, because your house- 
keeper said there was no young lady there, but out she came, or 
was carried, insensible——” 

“For God’s sake!” cried Gerald, “don’t tell me she is in- 
jured!” 

“T think not, sir; but she was in an insensible condition, and 
some people took her away. Your housekeeper said you were the 
only one left. Now that we know no lives are lost we can get on 
with our work. Your house is a wreck, sir; there’ll be very little 
saved out of it.” 

‘Where was the young lady taken to?” asked Gerald in a state 
of indescribable agitation, detaining the officer by the sleeve. 

“‘T can’t tell you, sir. Excuse me, I must attend to my duty.” 

Releasing himself from Gerald’s grasp, he plunged among his 
men. Gerald, in his eager anxiety for information of Emilia, asked 
a dozen persons around him, and obtained a dozen different an- 
swers. One said one thing, one said another, and each speaker 
contradicted the one who had previously spoken. At length 
he saw on the outskirts of the crowd his housekeeper talking to 
a lady, and running towards them, he saw that the lady was Mrs. 
Seaton. 

‘Tam glad you are saved, Mr. Paget,” said Mrs. Seaton, with 
freezing politeness. “I was just asking your housekeeper who is 
the young lady who was carried out of your house barely half 
dressed, and she insists that no such person was there. But as a 
hundred people saw her, there is, of course, no disputing a fact so 
clear. Perhaps you can tell us who she is ?” 

A number of neighbours gathered around, some who knew both 
Gerald and Emilia. 

‘And I said, sir,” said the housekeeper, ‘‘ that their eyes de- 
ceived them—-—” 

“*Q, that is very likely,” interposed Mrs. Seaton, in her most 
malicious tone. 

‘* Because,” continued the housekeeper, “ when we went to bed 
last night there was nobody but me and that little wretch of a 
Susan in the house. It was her whoset the place on fire, sir, with 
her novel reading. I hope she’ll be put in prison for it.” 

“But enlighten us, Mr. Paget,” said Mrs. Seaton. ‘ Who was 
the young lady? Was it Miss Braham ?” 

‘You are a malicious scandal-monger,” cried Gerald, and tore 
himself away, feeling that he had made for himself and Emilia a 
more bitter enemy in calling Mrs. Seaton by that name. 
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He continued his inquiries for Emilia, but could obtain no satis- © 


faction. So many different stories were related to him that he 
could not tell which was the true one. 

The truth was that Emilia, being roused from sleep by the fire, 
unlocked the door of the room in which Gerald had left her, and 
rushed into the passage. The place was strange to her, and she 
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might have been burned to death had not a fireman, who was 
making his way past her, pulled her into the street. There she 
was taken up by one and another, striving all the while to escape 
the prying eyes of those around her, until, overcome by the 
complicated horror of her position, she swooned away. Two com- 
passionate maiden ladies, sisters, pitying her state, said they 
would take care of her, and conveyed her to their home. There 
they tended her, wondering who she was, for she was a stranger to 
them as they were to her. But the terrors through which Emilia 
had passed had completely prostrated her; the whole of the 
succeeding day she fell from one faint into another, and the doctor 
who was called in said it would be best to wait awhile before they 
questioned her too closely. ‘“ She has had a severe mental shock,” 
he said, “and if we are not careful she will have an attack of 
brain fever.” On the evening of the following day she was some- 
what better, but Gerald’s absence weighed upon her as a reproach, 
and she felt as if God and man had forsaken her. An experience 
still more cruel was in store for her. 

It was night, and she heard a voice in the adjoining room that 
smote her with terror—the voice of Mrs. Seaton speaking to the 
ladies who had befriended her. More successful than Gerald, 
Mrs. Seaton had hunted her down. 

“It is a neighbourly duty,” Mrs. Seaton was saying, “to prevent 
kind-hearted ladies like yourselves from being imposed upon. I 
have suffered from her artfulness and wickedness, and there was 
no one to warn me; but if you allow yourself to be taken in by 
her you will do it with your eyes open.” 

“She is very gentle-mannered,” said one of the two ladies who 
had befriended her, ‘and we have a great pity for her. Surely 
she cannot be so bad as you paint her.” 

“ Facts are facts,” said Mrs. Seaton. ‘ You do not even know 
her name.” 

‘‘She is too weak to enter into particulars,” said the lady, “ and 
we forbore to press her.” 

“Too weak!” exclaimed Mrs..Seaton with a derisive laugh. 
*“ Fiddlesticks! | Her weakness is put on; you are no match for 
the creature. Ofcourse, if you do not mind being disgraced by 
association with such a character, it is no business of mine; but I 
ought to know her better than you do.” 

“You use strong words,” said the lady very gravely. “ Dis- 
graced! It is too dreadful to think of. What is her name?” 

‘Emilia Braham. Her father died deeply involved, and would 
have swindled his creditors if he had lived; fortunately for them 
he died suddenly, and they were able to step in and save some- 
thing from the wreck. I will tell you the whole story if you care 
to hear it.” 

“We ought to hear it.” 

“You shall. After her father’s death she came to me and 
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begged me to give her a situation. I took her out of pity. ‘I 
will give you a trial,’ I said to her. So she came into my house, 
and I treated her as a daughter. But it was not long before I dis- 
covered that she was carrying on a disgraceful intimacy with Mr. 
Gerald Paget, meeting him secretly and keeping out at all hours. 
When she found that all was known, she told her gentleman 
friend, who came to me and bullied me. In return for his insults 
I showed him the door and forbade his ever entering my house 
again. Then in the evening I sent for the creature and informed 
her that she must leave my service the following morning—that 
is to-day. The language she used to me was dreadful, and she 
said she would go at once. I told her I would not allow it ; badly 
as she had behaved, I felt that it was not right for her, a single 
girl, to leave the house at night. However, she insisted, and I 
had to give way. To protect myself from her malicious slanders, 
I wrote out a paper, which she signed in the presence of another 
. servant who is ready to testify that the creature knew perfectly 
well what she was doing. Here it is; you can read it. The other 
servant witnessed her signature, as you see. Then she left the 
house, and I soon found out why. She had arranged a clandestine 
meeting with Mr. Paget that very night—I saw her with my own 
eyes in his embrace. An hour or two afterwards they got into a 
cab—I can give you the number of the cab and the name of the 
driver—and drove to Mr. Paget’s residence, he being a bachelor, 
mind you, and living alone with only two female servants in his em- 
ploy. When he took the creature home he knew quite well that his 
domestics were abed and asleep, and that there was small risk of 
his scandalous doings being discovered. But he reckoned without 
his host. There is a Providence—yes, happily, there is a Provi- 
dence. The fire occurred, and the creature you are harbouring 
rushed out of Mr. Paget’s house. Ask her how she got into it. 
In the middle of the night, too. What construction does it bear ? 
No artfully-invented tale can explain it away. You should be 
thankful to me for putting you on your guard. Oh, you don’t 
know these creatures ! ” 

“It is a dreadful story,” said the lady sadly. 

“TI hope you will do your duty, as I have done mine.” 

“‘ We are obliged to you for the unpleasant task you have per- 
formed. To-morrow, if she is strong enough, we will request her 
to take her departure.” 

“Too lenient by far. In your place, I should bundle her out, 
neck and crop. If you wait till she says she is well enough to go, 
you will wait a precious long time. I shall take care, for my part, 
that everybody knows the truth.” 

“Is it not strange,” asked the lady, “that Mr. Paget has not 
called to inquire after her ? ” 

“ Not at all; he wishes to keep his name out of the disgraceful 
affair if he can. It is perfectly clear that he is ashamed of the 
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connection, and wants to be rid of it. So long as it could be kept 
quiet he didn’t mind, but now that it is made public—I can’t help 
repeating, in the most providential manner—it is another pair of 
shoes. Why, the whole town is talking of it. When the creature 
shows her face, if she has the hardihood to do it, she will meet 
with a proper reception. I shouldn’t at all wonder if it gets into 
the papers. Good-night.” 

Then there was a rustling of skirts, and Emilia knew that her 
cruel persecutor had taken her leave. She pressed her hands 
upon her eyes, and the scalding tears ran down her fingers. The 
horror of the situation was almost more than she could bear. She 
could not think clearly, but through her aching brain one convic- 
tion forced itself. She was irretrievably disgraced. Her good 
name was lost for ever. Nothing could restore it—nothing. If 
an angel from heaven were to declare it, no man or woman would 
hereafter believe in her purity and innocence. What should she 
do? Wait till the morning to be turned from the hospitable 
house of these kind sisters? Go forth in the broad light of day, 
and be pointed at and publicly shamed? No, she would fly at 
once, secretly and alone, into the hard, cold world, far, far from 
the merciless men and women who were ready to defame her. 
The story which Mrs. Seaton had related to the maiden sisters 
was false.and malignant, but it was built upon a foundation of 
truth. If she herself had to give evidence in her own defence she 
would be pronounced guilty. She had been turned from Mrs. 
Seaton’s house late in the night, but she had signed a paper 
saying that she went of her own free will. She and Gerald had 
been together in the streets—for how long? She could not 
remember, but it seemed to be hours. And as if that were not 
shame enough, she had taken refuge in his house and had 
accepted his hospitality at an hour which would make virtuous 
women blush. He had pledged his faith to her, he had asked 
her to be his wife, and now, when she most needed a defender, he 
was absent. It was true, then, that he had deserted her. Had it 
been otherwise, would he not have sought her long before this 
—would he not have been present to cast the malignant lie in 
Mrs. Seaton’s face? She had believed so fully in his faith and 
honour, in his professions of love! But he was false, like all the 
rest of the world, from which sweetness and light had for ever fled. 

“Oh, God!” she moaned. “ In your Divine mercy, let me die 
to-night !” 


CHAPTER XXVII. 
LEONARD RETURNS HOME. 


A REVULSION took place within her which, for a few moments, im- 
bued her with strength. Upon apiece of blank paper she wrote the 
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words, * I am innocent, as Heaven is my judge. God bless you 
for your kindness to me.—Emilia Braham.” Dark as it was she 
managed to form the letters fairly well, and she laid the paper 
upon the dressing-table. Then despair overtook her again. What 
had Mrs. Seaton said? ‘ The whole town is talking of it. When 
the creature shows her face she will meet with a proper reception.” 
But she would not give her revilers the opportunity of publicly 
hounding her down. 


With stealthy steps she crept into the passage. No one was near. ' 


Softly she glided to the door. The next moment she was in the 
streets, flying she knew not whither. All that she was conscious of 
was that the direction she was taking led her away from the town. 
It was her wish; no person who knew her must ever look upon 
her face again. First solitude, then death—that was her prayer. 
She reached the outskirts of the town and plunged into a wood. 
A part of her desire was accomplished. In her flight no one had 
recognized or noticed her, and now she was alone with her shame 
and her despair. For the consciousness of her innocence did not 
sustain her. Judgment had been pronounced; she was con- 
demned. 

Meanwhile the maiden ladies, believing that Emilia was asleep, 
sat in their room overcome with grief. The revelation which Mrs. 
Seaton had made to them was a great shock to these simple ladies, 
who were almost as ignorant of the world’s bad ways and of the 
worst side of human nature as Emilia herself. They did not hear 
the young girl’s footfall in the passage, and Emilia had made no 
noise in opening the street door, which she left open, fearing 
that the sound of its closing would betray her. They were silent 
for many minutes after Emilia’s departure, and when they spoke 
it was in whispers. 

“It is a frightful story,” said the younger lady. ‘Can it be 
true?” 

Her sister did not reply immediately ; she was thinking of the 
sweet and innocent face of the hapless girl, and of the impossibility 
that it could be a mask to depravity. Presently she clasped her 
sister’s hands and said : 

‘“‘ We will not judge, dear, till we hear what she has to say.” 

‘You are always right,” said the younger sister, and both ex- 
perienced a feeling of relief. “Let us go to her; she may be 
awake.” 

They stole softly into the adjoining room, and one said gently, 
“ Are you awake?” Then, presently, “ We do not wish to disturb 

ou.” 
’ They listened in the darkness, and heard no sound of breathing. 

“JT will get a candle,” whispered the elder sister. Returning 
with it they looked around in alarm. ‘She is gone! Poor child! 
poor child! She must have heard what the lady said, and would 
not wait to be thrust forth. 0, sister, is it innocence or guilt ?” 
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“Innocence, dear sister, innocence!” replied the younger lady, 
snatching up the paper upon which Emilia had written. “See, 
sister: ‘I am innocent, as Heaven is my judge. God bless you 
for your kindness to me.—Emilia Braham.’ She speaks the truth. 
She is innocent, she is innocent !” 

“Yes,” said the elder sister solemnly. ‘She is innocent. 
Thank God!” 

Tears ran down their cheeks; their faith in goodness was 


restored. 


“‘ But where has she gone? OQ, sister, so young, so sweet, so 
helpless ! ” 

They threw shawls over their shoulders and ran to the street 
door, observing that Emilia in her flight had left it open. As they 
stood there, looking anxiously up and down the dark street, two 
gentlemen approached and accosted them. They were Gerald and 
his half-brother Leonard. 

In explanation of their presence a retrospect of a few hours is 
necessary. 

Leonard, having been absent upon his selfish pleasures for the 
better part of a year, had returned home upon the morning of the 
fire. It was a startling reception for the wanderer; regarding 
Gerald’s money as his own his first concern was whether the house 
and furniture were insured. Ascertaining that they were, and 
that there would be no pecuniary loss, his next business was to find 
Gerald. But in his quest he heard something more; “slander, 
whose edge is sharper than a sword,” was already doing its horrible 
work, and from one and another he heard for the first time of the 
existence of Emilia, and of her having been found in Gerald’s 
house in the middle of the night. So,” thought he, “Gerald is 
no saint. Well, that sort of thing is better than marrying. I 
must keep him from that, at all hazards. It seems I have come 
home just in time.” Soon afterwards he met with Gerald, who 
was striving vainly to discover where Emilia was. Despite 


. Gerald’s agitation he greeted Leonard with much affection. 


“It is a stroke of good fortune,” he cried, “that you have 
arrived to-day. I need a friend. You will help me to find 
Emilia.” 

“Emilia!” echoed Leonard, pretending not to have heard her 
name before. 

Then Gerald began to confide in him, but his story threatened 
to be long, and Leonard drew him away from the curious people 
who thronged about them. They went to an hotel, Leonard insist- 
ing that it would be best, for Gerald wished to continue his in- 
quiries for Emilia in the streets. 

‘Be guided by me,” said Leonard ; “I can do what you want in 
half the time that you would do it yourself. Can you not trust 
me?” 

“Yes, with my life, Len,’ 
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replied the warm-hearted young 
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fellow, and allowed himself to be persuaded. In a private 
room in the hotel Leonard heard the whole story, and saw that 
Gerald was very much in earnest. This did not please him, but 
he said not a word to Emilia’s disadvantage; he was a cunning 
worker, and he knew which roads were the best to compass any 
designs he had in view. He no more believed in Emilia’s inno- 
cence and purity than the worst of her detractors, but he was not 
going to tell Gerald this. Gerald was trying to throw dust into 
his eyes, but that was a game that two could play at. With his 
own cynical disbelief in womanly purity he laughed at the idea of 
Emilia innocently occupying Gerald’s house for a whole night. 

“You must not be too angry with people,” he said, “ for speak- 
ing against the young lady. We live in a frightfully ill-natured 
world.” 

“‘T know, I know,” groaned Gerald, “and it makes it all the 
harder for my poor girl. It was I who thrust her into the position ; 
she was insensible when I took her into the house. Can you not 
see there was nothing else to be done?” 

“T see it, of course, my boy, and I am sincerely sorry for the 

air of you.” 

‘“‘She must be suffering agonies 

* Be reasonable, Gerald,” said Leonard with affectionate insist- 
ance; “it’s a hundred to one she knows nothing of it. I must 
exercise my authority as an elder brother over you, and as more 
of a man of the world than you are. Now, what is it you want to 
do?” 

‘To find out where she has been taken to, and to insist upon 
her marrying me at once. That is the surest way to silence the 
slanderers. I have done her a wrong—not wilfully, Len, you 
know me too well for that—and I must repair it at the very earliest 
moment. O, Len, she is an angel, the sweetest, dearest woman 
that ever breathed.” 

‘From what you tell me of her, Gerald, we must proceed care- 
fully. A nature so sensitive as hers must be dealt with delicately. 
You see, my boy, there is no disguising that if people are speak- 
ing against her, you are the cause of it. I was wrong in saying 
that it’s a hundred to one she knows nothing of it; I ought to 
have put it the other way. Very well, then. Your Emilia is an 
angel—granted ; I believe every word you say of her. But she is 
a woman, nevertheless, and you are respensible for dragging her 
name through the mud.” 

“Good God!” exclaimed Gerald. You put it strongly.” 

“TI am bound to do so, as the sincerest friend you have. What 
does such a woman as she value most in the world? Her good 
name. You have jeopardized hers, Gerald, with the best inten- 
tions, I admit, but jeopardized it is. Hearing the scandal she will 
naturally ask herself, ‘Why did Gerald take me into his house 
when I was in a fainting condition and unable to have a voice in 
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the matter? Could he not have waited till I recovered? And 
now see what people are saying of me? He has degraded me; I 
shall never be able to look honest people in the face again.’ Is it 
entirely unnatural, my boy, that she should not rush into your 
arms when you present yourself? Just think a bit.” 

*‘T have not thought of it in that light,” said Gerald ruefully. 

‘Because you have considered it from your point of view, not from 
hers. Answer me candidly. If she had been in possession of her 
senses would she have consented to enter your house clandestinely 
with you at such an hour last night--you, a single man, and her 
lover ?” 

“No. I see it now. Wretch that I am! I deserve to be 
pilloried for it.” ; 

“Don’t rush into the other extreme. You acted unwisely, but 
honestly.” (Leonard had no more belief in the professions he was 
making than Mrs. Seaton would have had, but he knew the nature 
of the man he was playing upon.) “ Now, what you want in this 
crisis is a friend like myself, who, a stranger to your Emilia, can 
explain everything to her in a considerate, sensible way. Other- 
wise she may refuse to have anything more to say to you.” 

This suggestion frightened Gerald. ‘ What do you advise me 
to do ?” he asked. 

“ To place yourself entirely‘in my hands, and let me bring this 
unfortunate matter to a satisfactory conclusion.” 

“I will do so, Len. Thank you a thousand, thousand times. I 
am eternally grateful to you.” 

‘Nonsense. I love you, Gerald ; our interests are one. Look 
at yourself in the glass; you are a perfect scarecrow.” 

‘“‘T have had no sleep since the night before last.” 

‘Ts that a fit condition in which to set about a task so delicate ? 
It would be inviting failure. First, you must have some break- 
fast.” 

“T can’t eat, Len.” 

“You must. A devilled bone and a glass of champagne.” He 
rang the bell and gave the order, and ordered also a warm bath to 
be prepared. “Now, Gerald. The bath first, the devilled bone 
and a pint of champagne next, and then to bed for two or three 
hours. When you awake, refreshed and with a clear mind, I will 
tell you all about Emilia.” 

“You will find out where she is ?” 

“I will—if it is to be found out.” 

“And you will explain everything to her ?” 

“T will.” 

‘“‘ And you will tell her I love her more devotedly than ever ? ” 

“TI will; and that your only wish is to hear the wedding-bells 
ring.” 

“You're a good fellow, Len. I can never repay you. You are 
my good angel. But what a selfish brute I am, to talk only of 
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myself and my troubles. You cabled for money, Len, and it was 
sent to you. How’s the exchequer ?” 

* Thank you for the inquiry, dear boy. It never was lower. I 
have been deucedly unfortunate ; plunged into a land speculation 
which I thought was going to make my fortune, but which cleaned 
me out to the last sovereign... How on earth Imade my way home 
I don’t know. I was consoled by one reflection, that I was coming 
to the dearest brother an unfortunate devil ever had.” 

Gerald took out his cheque-book and put his name to a cheque. 

* Here is a blank cheque, Len. Fill it in for what you like.” 

“Good boy. I am in debt, Gerald.” 

“Never mind; there’s a balance of over two thousand in the 
bank.” 

“May I fill in for a thou. ?” : 

“And welcome. I've a lot of money in securities.” 

“J won’t thank you, Gerald,” said Leonard, handing the pen to 
his step-brother ; “ you know what my feelings are towards you. 
Write the sum in yourself.” 

Gerald wrote,and gave the cheque back. Leonard just glanced 
at it, and saw that it was drawn out for twelve hundred pounds, 
payable to bearer. He passed his hand over his tearless eyes, and 
turned his head. A very skilful actor indeed was Leonard Paget ; 
he knew to a nicety the value of a light touch. The waiter entered 
and said the bath was ready. 

“Don’t bring up breakfast till I ring for it,” said Leonard to 
the man. “Off with you, Gerald. I give you just twenty 
minutes.” 

Gerald gone, he looked at the cheque again. “It is only an 
instalment,” he murmured. “Every shilling he has belongs to 
me; and I mean to have it. As for this girl—bah! They must 
never come together again.” 

Upon Gerald’s appearance from the bath he greeted him with a 
smile. ‘ You look twice the man you were. Now for breakfast. 
Tuck in, Gerald.” 

In any other circumstances Gerald would not have been able to > 
eat, but with such a friend and counsellor by his side he made a 
tolerably good meal. Then Leonard saw him to his bedroom, and 
did not leave it till the honest young fellow was in bed, and had 
drunk another glass of champagne, into which Leonard had secretly 
poured a dozen drops of a tasteless narcotic which he was in the 
habit of carrying about with him to insure sleep. 

“ That will keep him quiet for six or seven hours,” he said. “I 
must have a little time to myself to settle my plans.” 

The first thing he did when he went from the hotel was to cash 
the cheque. He was a man again, his pockets well lined, and he 
ready for any villainy. He had little difficulty in discovering 
where Emilia was, and in ascertaining the character of the ladies 
who had given her shelter. This knowledge conveyed with it a 
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difficulty ; the character for kind-heartedness which he received of 
the maiden sisters was not favourable to his schemes, and he 
deemed it best to take no definite step on this day. But he was not 
idle ; he learned all there was to be learned of Emilia, and, reading 
between the lines, found himself confronted with fresh difficulties. 
It would not be easy to deceive such a girl—a girl who might have 
committed an imprudence, but who was not the artful creature he 
had supposed her to be. He came to the conclusion that the lova 
which existed between her and Gerald was a genuine, honest love. 
‘I must trust a little to chance,” he thought. In the afternoon 
he returned to the hotel. Gerald was still asleep; he waited till 
the evening, and then heard Gerald moving. He went into the 
bedroom as Gerald jumped out of bed. 

“ At last!” he exclaimed, before the young man could utter a 
word. I have been trying these last three hours to rouse you. 
How thoroughly dead beat you must have been to have slept so 
long!” 

Gerald looked round in dismay ; evening was fast deepening 
into night. 

“ What time is it, Len?” 

“Never mind the time. Do you feel refreshed ? ” 

“Tam anew man. How about Emilia? Have you seen her? 
Can I goto her?” He dressed rapidly as he spoke. 

“T am sorry to say,” continued Leonard, “ that I can obtain no 
news of her. Wait yet a little while; I will go out again and 
endeavour to find her.” 

“T cannot wait; I will go with you.” 

“TI forbid it, Gerald. You will spoil all if you don’t mind. I 
should not be here now, but I was getting alarmed about you. I 
will return in an hour.” 

He hastened away before Gerald could reply. “What am I to 
do now?” he thought. “If Gerald makes inquiries himself he 
will be certain to learn where she is. I have twelve hundred 
pounds in my pocket. If the devil would range himself on my 
side I would give him half of it with pleasure.” 

He little knew how near he was to the accomplishment of his 
wishes. At that moment Mrs. Seaton was making her way to the 
house of the maiden sisters. He himself was wending his course 
towards the house, moodily debating how he could drive Emilia 
from it, and from the town for ever. He knew all about Mrs. 
Seaton and her animosity against Emilia; the woman had been 
pointed out to him early in the day, and her face was familiar to 
him. He walked slowly, she quickly: thus she overtook and 
passed him, but he had seen and recognized her. He quickened 
his steps, and paused as she paused, before the house of the maiden 
sisters. With unerring intuition he guessed her errand. 

‘“‘ Are you going to see the ladies who live here, madam?” he 
asked in his most respectful tone. 
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“I am, sir,” she replied with asperity. ‘Who are you, may I 
inquire ?” 

‘“T am a stranger in the town, madam,” he said, speaking with 
the greatest deference. “Is it not to this place that the young 
person was taken who was found in Mr. Gerald Paget’s house last 
night ?” 

‘ It is, and my business is to expose her. Have you any ob- 
jection ?” 

“Not the slightest, madam. I think you are performing a 
Christian duty.” 

“Tam not obliged to you, sir,” said Mrs. Seaton haughtily. “I 
am in the habit of doing my duty without being prompted. The 
creature who is harboured there shall be turned adrift before many 
hours are over. She is a disgrace to the neighbourhood, and I will 
see that she is hunted out of it.” 

‘“‘ Madam,” said Leonard, “the whole town will be in your debt 
if you rid it of the person in question, and I myself shall be deeply 
grateful to you.” 

He raised his hat and walked away, thinking with a blithe laugh, 
‘“‘ The devil is on my side, and I have the twelve hundred pounds 
safe in my pocket.” After this agreeable reflection he idled an 
hour, singing little snatches of song to himself, and then returned 
to the hotel with a plausible tale which he had invented to put 
Gerald off the scent till the following day, by which time he 
hoped that Emilia would be gone and all traces of her lost. He 
was a keen judge of human nature, and knew what effect Mrs. 
Seaton’s calumnies would have upon a young and sensitive girl. 
Her first impulse would be to fly from a spot where she was known 
—to hide her face anywhere so long as it was among strangers. 
With a strong, determined woman it would be different; she 
would brazen it out, and give back scorn for scorn, and although 
she could not hope for victory she would have the satisfaction of 
saying bitter things to her revilers. Emilia was not this kind of 
woman ; Gerald’s descriptions of her had enabled Leonard to gauge 
her correctly, and to forecast how she would act in the face of an 
accusation so vile and degrading. Lelieving firmly in the judg- 
ments he formed of matters in which he was personally interested, 
he had, therefore, reason to congratulate himself upon the course 
which events had taken, and he skipped up the steps of the hotel 
with a mind at ease. Its balance, however, was disturbed when 
he was informed that Gerald was gone. 

‘Did he say where he was going ?” he asked. 

‘No, sir,” was the reply. 

“‘ Nor when he would return ?” 

‘* No, sir.” 

‘But he left a message for me ?” 

“No, sir.” 

‘Can vou tell me which direction he took ? ” 
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* No, sir.” 

These unsatisfactory iterations produced no outward effect upon 
Leonard ; he was a man who never showed his hand. Witha 
pleasant smile he left the hotel, thinking, “ Now, where the devil 
has the young fool gone? To make inquiries for his goddess, no 
doubt. Does that indicate impatience merely, or that he cannot 
trust me? I must not lose my hold on him. If it is necessary 
to humour him, humoured he shall be. There is more than one 
way out of a wood.” As a measure of precaution he walked in the 
direction of the house of the maiden sisters, and reaching it, 
walked slowly back towards the hotel. ‘his was done with the in- 
tention of intercepting Gerald,and learning whether the young man 
had discovered Emilia’s refuge—in which event he was prepared 
to disclose that he himself had at length discovered it, and was 
hurrying to ‘his dear brother to communicate the welcome intelli- 
gence. “By the Lord Harry,” he muttered, as he stood at the 
corner of the street, “ here comes the young fool! It is lucky I 
am prepared.” He strode rapidly towards Gerald, and almost 
upset him in his haste. 


CHAPTER XXVIII. 
THE FALSE FRIEND. 


‘‘ HaLLo, Gerald!” he cried. “I meet you by the most fortunate 
chance. I have been hunting for you everywhere.” 

“TI could not wait for you at the hotel,” said Gerald, “and had 
to go out and make inquiries for myself. What is the name of 
this street ?” 

‘Never mind the name of the street,” said Leonard, jumping 
at the safe conclusion. ‘The house is the important thing and I 
have discovered it.” 

“ Where my Emilia is ?” 

‘** Yes, where your Emilia is.” 

‘*‘T also have been told where she was taken to, and I was hurry- 
ing to her. Have you seen her, Len; have you seen her?” 

“T have not, and have not attempted to do so. You see, 
Gerald, it is night, and I am a stranger to her and to the people 
who have taken care ofher. It will be best, after all, for you to go 
first, especially as you are no longer the scarecrow you were, and 
will not alarm her by your haggard appearance.” 

“T am quite fresh now. Are we going to the house ?” 

“Yes, I am taking you there. O, Gerald, how I have hunted 
for your Emilia! If I had been in love with her myself, if she 
were my sweetheart instead of yours, I could not have worked 
harder to find her.” 

- Tam sure you could not. You are a true friend. Forgive me 
for leaving the hotel ; I could not bear the suspense.” 
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“You acted naturally, Gerald—as I should have done in your 


‘place. I am something more than a friend, I am your loving 


brother, dear boy, ready to go through fire and water to serve 
ou.” 

‘God bless you, Len! Are we near the house ?” 

“There it is, Gerald, on the opposite side, just beyond the 
lamp post.” 

“Come, then, come! ” 

They had scarcely started to cross the road when the street door 
was opened, and the maiden sisters appeared on the threshold, 
peering up and down the street. 

‘‘Which is Emilia?” asked Leonard, grasping Gerald’s arm, 
detaining him a moment. 

“Neither. Let us go to them.” 

“It is hard to say to so devoted a lover,” said Leonard, “ but 
be prudent. Any appearance of violent haste might cause them 
to shut the door in our faces.” 

Thus advised Gerald curbed his impatience, and crossed the 
road in a more leisurely manner. The maiden sisters started back 
as the two gentlemen halted before them. 

“I beg your pardon,” said Leonard, raising his hat; Gerald 
was so agitated that he could scarcely speak, “ but we have been 
directed here to see a young lady who was rescued from the fire 
last night, and who found a refuge in your hospitable house.” 

“We brought Miss Braham home with us,” said the elder 
lady, “and are now in great distress about her. I presume you 
are friends of hers ?” 

“ We are her most devoted friends,” said Leonard, “and have 
been searching for her the whole of the day. My name is 
Leonard Paget ; this is my brother Gerald.” 

The sisters were standing hand in hand, and at the mention 
of these names their fingers fluttered, then tightened in their 
clasp. Gerald found his voice : 

“Is she ill?” he exclaimed. ‘“ Donot hide anything from me, 
I beg!” 

The sisters looked nervously at each other; the elder was 
first to speak. 

“ Are you aware that we have received a visit from a lady well 
known in the town ?” 

‘“‘No,” said Gerald. ‘ Who is the lady, and what has her visit 
to do with Miss Braham ?” 

There was a ring of genuine honesty in his voice, and it 
made its impression. The elder lady touched his arm gently. 

“Tell me,” she said. ‘In what especial manner are you 
interested in Miss Braham ? ” 

‘“‘ Madam,” replied Gerald, * I hope very soon to have the hap- 
piness of calling her my wife.” 

The sisters gave each other a bright look, and the younger 
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lady said, “It is cold standing here, and my sister is not strong. 
Will you not walk into the house ?” 

They accepted the invitation, Gerald gladly, Leonard with 
curiosity as to what the sisters meant when they said they were 
in great distress about Emilia. 

“ Excuse my impatience,” said Gerald, “ but I implore you to 
allow me to see Miss Braham at once?” 

Their pity for him would not admit of Emilia’s departure 
being immediately communicated to him; it must be led up to 
gently. But Gerald’s indignation would not be restrained; 
before the conclusion of Mrs. Seaton’s visit was recounted he 
interrupted the maiden sisters with the truthful version of 
Emilia’s misfortunes and of the unhappy circumstances which 
compelled him to take her to his house a few hours before the 
fire. He blamed himself bitterly for the indiscretion, but asked 
them what else he could have done; and they, completely won 
over by his indignation and by the manifest honesty of his pro- 
fessions, threw aside for once all reserve and hesitation, and 
boldly declared that he could not have acted otherwise. 

‘‘ Sister,” said the elder to the younger, “the sweet young lady 
deserves our deepest pity, and is worthy of our love. Mr. Paget” 
—turning to Gerald—“ Miss Braham will find a home here, and 
if she will consent, shall be married from our house.” 

‘You are angels of goodness,” said the young man, “ but do 
not keep her from me any longer. If you do not think it right 
that I should see her alone, let me see her in your presence.” 

‘‘ Alas!” said the elder lady ; “she must first be found.” 

“Found!” echoed Gerald in bewilderment. 

‘Do not alarm yourself. The dear child cannot have gone far. 
We have not finished what we have to tell you. Listen patiently 
to the end.” 

When 4ll was related, Gerald stood stupefied for a few moments, 
holding in his hands the pathetic vindication of her innocence 
which Emilia had left behind her. Leonard was secretly exultant. 
Emilia was gone, and if he assisted in the search for her she 
should never be found. He was confident that she had flown from 
the neighbourhood, and that her one desire would be to hide her- 
self and her shame among strangers. It was not in his nature to 
believe in womanly purity, and it was not likely that he would 
make an exception in Emilia’s favour. She was his enemy; she 
stood in his path; she barred his way to affluence; let her sink 
into the obscurity she was seeking. 

These sentiments were not expressed in his eyes, which were 
full of sympathy. 

“ Come,|Gerald,” he said, passing his arm round the young man’s 
waist, “ bea man. As these good ladies say, it will not be difficult 
to find Emilia. Let us seek her; in an hour or two all your troubles 
will be over.” 
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“Your brother is right,” said the elderly lady ; “no time should 
be lost, for the poor child must be suffering. We rejoice that you 
have so true a friend to assist you. Do not desert him, sir; he is 
not fit to be left alone.” 

“Desert Gerald!” cried Leonard. ‘ Desert my dear brother in 
the hour of his distress! No, indeed. He will find me true to the 
last.” 

The ladies pressed his hands and gazed at him approvingly and 
admiringly. His face beamed with earnestness and enthusiasm. 
He had in him a touch of the actor’s art; he was playing a part 
in a fine comedy of manners and intrigue, and he thoroughly 
enjoyed it, and commended himself for his masterly performance. 

The maiden sisters saw the brothers to the street door, and 
impressed upon them that Emilia should be brought to their 
house at the earliest opportunity, and that her room would be 
ready for her. 

Then commenced Gerald’s search for Emilia, a search not only 
without a clue to guide him, but with a cunning man at his 
elbow, suggesting that they should go here and there, where he 
was certain there was no chance of finding her. There were 
times, however, when Gerald himself said he would go to such 
and such a house and make inquiries, and Leonard never opposed 
him. It was his one wish to keep Gerald in the town, and he 
breathed no hint of his conviction that Emilia had flown from it. 
Everything was against Gerald; it was late when the search 
commenced, and at an hour past midnight he and Leonard stood 
in the quiet streets gazing at each other, Gerald helplessly, 
Leonard inquiringly. : 

“ Where now, Gerald ? ” 

“God knows! I think I am losing my mind.” 

‘‘ May I make a suggestion, dear boy ?” 

* Yes, Len.” 

“ You will not think it treason; you will not blame me for 
importing a little common sense into our sad position ?” 

* How can I blame you, Len—you, the truest friend that a man 
ever had? Do not think me ungrateful. I have only one desire in 
life—to find Emilia. I can think of nothing but her.” 

“Then I may make my suggestion ?” 

“Yes.” 

‘Understand, Gerald, that I make it entirely in Emilia’s 
interests.” 

“T do, Len.” 

“Our best plan will be to go to the hotel and jump into 
bed——” 

“Len!” 

“ There, I knew you would storm at me; but just be reason- 
able.” 

“‘T can’t be reasonable. I must find Emilia.” 
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“ All right, dear boy. I'll stand by you till I drop. Which way 
shall we turn ?” 

Gerald, in response to this heartless question, led the way aim- 
lessly down one street, up another, and on and on, Leonard 
trudging by his side, and neither of them speaking a word. At 
last Gerald stopped and gazed pitifully round; his eyes fell upon 
Leonard, who, conscious that the gaze was coming, and timing it, 
closed his with an air of pathetic weariness. 

“You are tired, Len.” 

Leonard instantly opened his eyes and said briskly, “ Tired, 
dear boy? Nota bit of it. What should make me tired? Come 
along, old fellow; let’s be moving.” 

* No, Len, I don’t see much use in it.” 

“ It is not I who say that, Gerald.” 

“No, it is myself. What o’clock is that striking ? ” 

Leonard put up his finger and they listened to the chiming of 
the bells. 

* Two o’clock, Gerald.” 

** What is Emilia doing now ?” murmured Gerald, more to him- 
self than to his companion. 

‘She is asleep, I should say.” 

“No, Len. I know her. better than you do. She is awake, 
thinking of me, as I am thinking of her. You are some years 
older than I, dear brother ; have you ever been in love?” 

“Yes, Gerald,” replied Leonard quietly. 

‘‘ And you are still unmarried,” said Gerald pityingly. ‘ How 
did it end?” 

“Do not ask me, Gerald.” 

* Forgive me; it is a painful remembrance. She is dead ?” 

Leonard did not reply, and Gerald repeated : 

“She is dead? I am sorry, very sorry.” 

“You need not be. She lives.” 

‘“‘ How did it happen? You were true to her, I am sure.” 

“For heaven’s sake, Gerald, do not force me to answer you. 
Let us talk of something else.” 

“‘T open my heart to you,” said Gerald with sad insistance, “ and 
you close yours to me.” 

“You cut me to the quick. Yes, I was true to her, but she 
was not true tome. There is the tragedy or the comedy—which 
you like, Gerald—related in less than a dozen words. It is a story 
which all men live to tell—all men, I mean, with the exception of 
yourself.” 

“Tam a selfish brute, to compel you to expose your wounds. 
Poor Len! If she had been like my Emilia you would not have 
had to tell the tale. We can do nothing more to-night.” 

“ Nothing that I can see.” 

“Tam so full of my own grief that I forget to sympathize with 
yours, but I am truly sorry for you. At this moment Emilia is 
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thinking of me; there is a spiritual whisper in the air which 
assures me of this. Would it be really best to go back to the 
hotel ? ” 

“Tt would be wisest, both for your sake and for Emilia’s. Early 
in the morning we can commence again. Gerald, to stop out any 
longer would be folly. You would not dare to knock at the door 
of any house at this hour and inquire for Emilia; it would be the 
ruin of her. You have her honour to guard, as well as your own 
happiness to look after.” 

‘IT am blind, and utterly, utterly selfish. Heaven has sent you 
to guide and counsel me. Yes, we will go.” 

They returned to the hotel, and Gerald gave directions that he 
should be called early in the morning. He and Leonard wished 
each other good-night and retired to their separate rooms. As 
Leonard undressed he chuckled at the successful progress he had 
made. Everything had worked in his favour and would so work to 
the end. He had no doubt of that, with his hand on the wheel. 
So he closed his eyes and went to sleep contented and happy. 

Gerald stood by the window and thought of Emilia. To-morrow 
they would be together ; to-morrow all would be well. He threw 
the window open and looked out. Could his sight have reached 
the distance he would have seen a pitiful figure staggering on 
through country roads, stopping ever and anon to recover her 
breath, then starting feverishly on again, with panting bosom and 
streaming eyes, mournfully grateful for the darkness that encom- 
passed her, and dreading the coming day. Slander’s foul work 
was being accomplished. Dark as it was, Emilia saw the malig- 
nant eyes; silent as it was, she heard the harsh voices. On and 
on she stumbled, praying for rest. Gerald was false; she did 
not care to live. 


CHAPTER XXIX. 
ON THE TRACK. 


As early as practicable in the morning Gerald was astir, continuing 
his inquiries for the missing girl. Leonard accompanied him, with 
the pretence of being as anxious as Gerald for the success of the 
search, but inwardly fuming at his step-brother’s activity. His 
spirits rose as hour after hour passed fruitlessly by; his hopeful 
anticipations were being realized; Emilia was gone, never to 
return again. . 

At three o’clock in the afternoon Gerald came to a standstill. 
The tortures he was suffering were reflected in his face. 

‘Poor boy, poor boy!” said Leonard in his gentlest tone. “I 
can truly sympathize with you, Gerald.” - 

“T know, Len, I know,” said Gerald.: “ Let me think quietly ; 
don’t speak to me. Something must be done; something shall 
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be done. It weighs like a sin upon my soul that I have driven 
my dear girl to misery. What must she think of me? Len, I 
am going to my lawyers; if you care to come with me——” 

‘Of course I care to come with you,” interrupted Leonard. 
“But why to your lawyers? They cannot assist you.” 

‘‘T have an idea they can,” said Gerald. 

In a private interview with the head of the firm, Gerald ex- 
plained what he wanted. The firm was to set all its machinery to 
work at once to discover where Emilia had flown to; everything 
was to be done very quietly, and no expense was to be spared. 
When the young girl was found she was not to be informed that a 
search had been made for her, but she was to be carefully and 
secretly watched, and Gerald was to be immediately communi- 
cated with. 

“If it is in the middle of the night,” said Gerald, “ let me know. 
Not a moment must be lost.” 

Then the step-brothers returned to their hotel. Leonard 
inwardly gave Gerald credit for being much more practical than he 
had imagined, but still hoped that his good luck would follow him, 
and that the business would fail. To Gerald the misery of en- 
trusting the task to other hands lay in the necessity of his remain- 
ing inactive himself; he sent messengers to the lawyers’ office every 
two or three hours, the inevitable reply being that no clue had 
yet been discovered. Gerald did not undress that night ; he slept 
fitfully in an armchair. Leonard prepared for any sacrifice in the 
furtherance of his own interests, took off his coat and waistcoat, 
and made himself as comfortable as he could with wraps and rugs 
on a sofa in the same room in which Gerald passed the night. 
Gerald urged him to go to bed, but he would not. 

“TI distinctly decline,” replied Leonard in an affectionate tone. 
“Your troubles are my troubles. My name is Thorough.” 

‘‘ There is no other man like you, I believe,” said Gerald. “I 
will try and repay you one day.” 

“You shall repay me one day,” thought Leonard, “and what- 
ever I get will be richly earned.” 

Aloud, he said, “ The only repayment I ask, my dear boy, is to 
see you happy with your Emilia. There, let us say no more about 
it. Ifyou want me in the night you have only to call me; you 
will find me ready for anything.” 

Gerald woke a dozen times before daylight, and moved gently 
about so that he should not disturb his noble friend. He stole 
down to the night porter. 

‘No one has come for me? ” 

* No one, sir.” 

* If any one calls send him to me instantly.” 

* Yes, sir,” 

It was a fortunate night for the porter, the tips he received from 
the distracted young man making a very handsome total. Gerald 
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was grateful when morning broke. It would not be long now 
before Emilia was in his arms. He made an effort to repair the dis- 
order in his clothes and appearance, and long before the door of 
the lawyers’ office was open one of his messengers was waiting for 
tidings. Still the same answer, always the same answer ; no traces 
of Emilia had been found. He paced the room with the restlessness 
of a wild animal. 

Once he stopped, and leaning heavily on Leonard’s shoulder, 
whispered, “ If she should be dead! Good God, if she should be 
dead!” 

‘*So much the better for everybody,” thought Leonard, as he 
passed his arm round Gerald’s waist and endeavoured to soothe 
him. 

At noon the lawyer paid Gerald a visit. 

“You have brought me news,” cried Gerald. 

“None of a satisfactory nature,” replied the lawyer. “ We have 
ascertained for certain that the young lady is not in the town.” 

** But when she left the house in which she was sheltered,” said 
Leonard, for Gerald was too overpowered to speak, “‘ some one must 
have seen her.” 

** If so,” said the lawyer, “ we have not discovered the person. 
However, we have now taken other steps. Being convinced that 
Miss Braham has left the town, we have dispatched agents in 
every direction to track her down. These agents understand that 
they are to pursue their mission in the most delicate manner, and 
they are instructed to keep in regular telegraphic communication 
with us. My errand here is to communicate these proceedings to 
you, and to advise patience and ”—with a significant look at 
Gerald—* peace of mind.” 

“TI shall not know peace,” said Gerald, “ till she is found.” 

“All that is humanly possible is being done; we can do no 
more.” 

It was poor comfort, and it did not diminish the young man’s 
distress. The lawyer remained for a few minutes longer, and then 
took his departure. The day waned, and the night, without any 
tidings, and on the following morning despair seemed to have 
reached its height in Gerald’s mind. 

“Upon my soul,” thought Leonard, “I think he is going mad. 
Well, that would not be a bad ending to this insane hunt. I 
should be his guardian, and should know how to take care of him 
—and his money. His? No, mine, by the laws of nature.” 

During this day copies of telegrams received by the lawyers 
were sent to Gerald, but not one of them satisfactory. 

‘She is lost to me for ever,” groaned Gerald. 

“ Amen!” thought Leonard. 

Early the next morning, however, a telegram was handed in 
with these words, “On the track.” The lawyer hastened to 
Gerald. 
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“It is from one of our best men,” he said. “Something will be 
known in the course of the day.” 

But it was not till another night had passed that Gerald learned 
where Emilia was. 


CHAPTER XXX. 
THE FLIGHT AND THE RESCUE. 


THE terrors of the night on which Emilia fled to escape from her 
traducers produced an indelible effect upon her mind. Often in 
after life, when the brief gleam of sunshine she was destined to 
enjoy had died away, did she reflect with shudders upon the ex- 
periences of those few pregnant hours. From the moment of 
her departure until sunrise flooded the land with light, but 
brought only a deeper anguish to her soul, there was an interval 
of darkness lasting barely seven hours, but it seemed to her that 
it might have been seven times seven, so heavily charged were 
the minutes with black woe. Feeble as she was, and fragile as 
was her frame, she traversed a surprising distance during these 
interminable hours. When, compelled by exhaustion to rest, she 
had so far recovered as to be able to proceed, she ran with fleet 
foot to make up for lost time, until, breathless and panting, she 
came to a standstill, and caught at the nearest object for support, 
generally a fence or the branch of a tree. Sometimes she caught 
at shadows, and fell, and lay supine awhile, to rise again in ever- 
growing despair and continue her flight; but moral forces are 
powerless against the forces of physical nature, and shortly after 
sunrise her strength gave way, and now when she fell she was 
unable from exhaustion to rise. She might have been able to 
continue her flight for still a brief space had she not been climb- 
ing a hill, the exertion of which completely overpowered her. 
The spot upon which she fell commanded a view of a river. It 
stretched to the north and south of her, and in its waters were 
mirrored the gorgeous splendours of the rising sun. She did not 
see it at first, for it came into view only at the point she had 
reached ; lower down the hill it was not visible to sight. 

Presently, opening her eyes, she saw the jewelled shadows play- 
ing on the surface, and they so distressed her—yearning as she 
was for peace and rest—that her eyelids drooped, and she turned 
her head to avoid a picture which in happier circumstances she 
would have gazed upon with delight. But she knew the river 
was there. 

For full half-an-hour she lay with her eyes closed, struggling 
with a horrible temptation. Then she turned to the water, 
and gazed with wild eyes upon it. Not voluntarily and of her 
own free will; some evil spiritual power within her compelled her 
to do so. 
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It was quieter now. The gorgeous colours had died out of the 
skies and the river was in repose. ‘ Come,” it whispered, “come 
to my embrace, and end your woes.” But the strong religious 
instinct within her enabled her to struggle with the frightful sug- 
gestion. “No, no!” she murmured, feebly putting her hands 
together. “Help me, dear Lord, to avoid the crime!” Her 
appeal did not banish the silent voices which urged her to seek 
oblivion, and, in oblivion, peace.. How the struggle would have 
ended it is difficult to say had not her fate been taken out of her 
own hands. 

There came to her ears the crack of a whip and the sound of a 
human voice urging horses up the hill. She bowed her head 
upon her lap to hide her face from the stranger who was approach- 
ing her. 

ie was an old man in charge of a waggon and a team of horses. 
The cattle were willing enough, and fresh for their day’s work, 
and it was only from habit that their driver was shouting words of 
encouragement to them. They reached the summit of the hill, 
and the waggoner, merciful to his beasts, eased them a bit. It 
was then his eyes fell upon the form of Emilia. He approached 
her and laid his hand upon her shoulder. She shivered and 
shrank from his touch. At this human contact, the first she had 
experienced since her flight from the house of the maiden sisters, 
there came upon her a more complete consciousness of the shame 
and degradation into which she had been thrust. That it was 
unmerited mattered not. It clung to her, and was proclaimed in 
her face. How, then, could she raise her head to meet the gaze 
of any human being? 

‘In trouble, my lass?” asked the waggoner kindly. With but 
an imperfect observation of her he knew that she was young. 

Emilia made no reply, but let her shoulder droop, so that his 
hand might not touch her. 

“Can I help you?” 

No sound, and now no further movement, from the hapless girl. 
He lingered a moment or two longer, and then slowly left her. 
Giving the word his team began to descend the hill. But at the 
bottom of the descent, with a level road before him, he pulled up 
his cattle again, and turned with sad eyes to the spot where he 
had left Emilia, who was hidden from his sight. 

This man had a history—as what man has not ?—and it is 
probable that Emilia was saved from suicide by the remembrance 
of the most dolorous experience in his life. He was nearer seventy 
than sixty years of age, but he was strong and lusty still, and his 
heart had not been soured or embittered by trouble. The story 
of his special grief is a common one enough, and can be narrated 
in a few words. He was a married man, and his old wife was 
waiting at home for him, five-and-thirty miles away. Children 
had they none, but thirty years ago they had a daughter, who left 
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them secretly upon the persuasion of a scoundrel. The villain 
took her to London, and after she had enjoyed a brief spell of false 
happiness she found herself deserted and friendless. In her 
despair she crept back to the home of which she had been the joy, 
but she had not the courage to enter it and beg for forgiveness. 
Her body was discovered in a river hard by, and in her pocket a 
letter to her parents, relating her story, and praying them to 
think kindly of her. That is all. 

It was the memory of this daughter that caused the waggoner 
to turn towards Emilia. Perhaps the poor girl was in a strait 
similar to that of his own lost child. Had she met a kind heart, 
had a helping hand been stretched out to her, she might have 
been saved to them, might have been living at this very day to 
comfort and cheer her aged parents. He would make another 
effort to ascertain the trouble of the lonely girl who had shrunk 
from his touch. Up the hill he climbed, having no fear for his 
horses, who would only start again at the sound of his voice. 

Emilia had risen to her feet, and her trembling hands were 
extended to the river, as though to push it from her, while her 
form swayed towards it. He saw her face now, and his heart beat 
with pity for her. So engrossed was Emilia in the terrible 
struggle that was raging in her soul that she was not aware she 
was observed until the waggoner seized her arm, and said : 

‘* My dear, let me help you in your trouble.” 

It was like the voice of an angel who had come to her rescue. 
She threw her arms about him, and cried, in a voice of exhaus- 
tion : 

** Save me, save me!” 

‘It’s what I’ve come for, my dear,” said the waggoner, holding 
her up. ‘ Where is your home?” 

** Home,” she echoed, hysterically, “I have none! I am alone 
in the world—alone, alone! ” 

‘No father nor mother ? ” 

‘* None.” 

“No friends ? ” 

‘** None—not one.” 

‘What can I do for you ?” 

“Take me from the river. Hark! Do you not hear what it is 
whispering to me? I am exhausted; my strength is gone, and I 
can no longer resist. If you leave me here I shall die!” 

‘But you do not know where I am going.” 

“Tt does not matter. Anywhere, anywhere, so that I can have 
rest. Hide me—hide me! O, my heart, my heart!” 

Upon this she burst into a passionate fit of weeping, and the 
good waggoner saw that she was not in a fit state to answer 
further questions. Endeavouring to calm her, he assisted her 
down the hill to where his team was standing, but before they 
reached it she swooned. It was not an easy task to lift her into 
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the shelter of his waggon, but he managed it, and made up a bed 
of straw, upon which he Jaid her. Then he started his horses 
again, and was careful to avoid ruts, in order not to jolt his fair 
guest too roughly. He had the whole day before him, and it 
would do if he reached his home before night. Now and again he 
mounted the waggon to look at Emilia, and was concerned that 
he could obtain no coherent words from her. The poor girl’s trials 
had produced their effect upon her weak frame, and she was fast 
relapsing into delirium. All that he could distinguish in her 
feverish mutterings were the words, “I am innocent, I am inno- 
cent! I have done no wrong. God will speak forme!” Even 
these pathetic utterances came from her at intervals, and he had 
to piece them together. In the middle of the day he arrived at a 
village, and gave his horses two hours’ rest. He utilized these two 
hours by hunting up a doctor, who, feeling Emilia’s pulse and 
putting his hand on her hot forehead, said, “She is in a high state 
of fever. The only thing you can do is to get her home as quickly 
as possible.” He believed her to be the waggoner’s daughter, and 
he gave the old man a draught which Emilia was to be persuaded to 
take should she have an interval of consciousness before they 
reached their journey’s end. The waggoner’s anxiety now was to 
get home as soon as possible, and the roads being good he put his 
horses to a trot. At six o’clock in the evening the journey was 
over, and the team stood at the door of his cottage. His old wife 
ran out to greet him, and he rapidly explained to her what he had 
done, and why he had done it. 

“‘ Was it right, mother?” he asked. 

The tears rushed to her eyes. It was thirty years since he had 
addressed her by that endearing term, and she thought, as he had 
thought, of the daughter they had lost in the time gone by. 
There are memories that never die. 

“Quite right, John,” murmured the old woman, and together 
they carried Emilia into their cottage and laid her upon a bed. 
There the waggoner left his wife to attend to the young girl; he 
had his horses to look after, and when this was done he returned 
to the cottage, to find Emilia undressed and in bed, with the old 
woman standing by her side. 

“We must have a doctor, John,” she said, and away he went for 
one. 

The report was not favourable; Emilia was prostrate, and now 
that the strain was over a dangerous reaction had set in. The 
doctor gave it as his opinion she would not be well for weeks; and 
so it proved. But long before she was convalescent Gerald, 
accompanied by Leonard, made his appearance, and thus the un- 
fortunate girl had near her one enemy and three friends. Which 
side would triumph in the end ? 


(To be continued.) 




















EYES AND NO EYES. 





T is a platitude to say that sight is unspeakably precious, and 
yet this great blessing is certainly very much under-estimated 

by those who have never lost it. Every one is sorry to see a blind 
person, feeling his way with difficulty and perhaps sitting idle 
while others work, and if any one is at sufficient leisure to think 
about him and realize that he cannot read, cannot see the sea or 
the sky, the trees or the flowers, pictures or the faces of his friends, 
he is a little more sorry still ; but blind people often appear placid, 
and those who are inwardly bitter and melancholy may be proud, 
and refuse to wear their hearts upon their sleeves, so that the 
observer goes away thinking that, after all, blindness is not quite 
so great an evil as he thought, and straightway in his own keen 
enjoyment of vision, he forgets the blind man or woman who is 
cut off from nine-tenths of the joys of life, or if he remember, his 
careless comment probably is,“ Oh, yes, it’s awfully sad for the poor 
wretch, but the blind are proverbially cheerful, don’t you know!” 
Proverbially cheerful! when, unless exceptionally gifted with 
memory or dexterity, they are dependent on other people for 
everything—when they must wait another’s leisure to read the 
newspapers and the new books—when the privacy of their very 
correspondence must be invaded! When I think of these slight- 
ing, unsympathetic words, I sometimes have a fiendish longing to 
get hold of that good old fairy of my nursery days who was in the 
habit of giving people wishes—or rather, the fulfilment of wishes 
—and when I had extracted this power from her, to cry aloud, “I 
wish that every one (with the exception, of course, of myself and 
the doctors and nurses at the Eye Hospitals) might become blind, 
or half-blind!” Oh! what a scene would immediately ensue, and 
what groanings and prayers would go up to Heaven, and what 
maledictions and unparliamentary language would be heard upon 
earth! There would be no more talk of the proverbial cheerful- 
ness of the blind,—Oh dear no! Every one would be as dismal as 
the grave, and a great many persons would become lunatics out 
of utter despair. All the men would be cross and all the women 
peevish ; authors and publishers would be ruined ; trade would be 
at a standstill; every one would be getting into the wrong omni- 
bus and going to the wrong place; there would be weeping and 
wailing everywhere, and as to the proverbial cheerfulness—why, a 
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few of the least blind—those who, like Beatrice, could “see a 
church by daylight ”—would forthwith call together a committee 
for the express purpose of putting down and utterly abolishing 
the Monstrous Idea that the blind can possibly be, even for five 
minutes, cheerful. 

Well, I am not a specially hard-hearted person, and when I had 
let a few hours elapse, and when all the world, after groping its 
way to the Eye Infirmaries and being told by the doctors there, 
that they were smitten with an unknown disease, whose cure was 
hopeless, had groped its way home again and abandoned itself to 
irremediable wretchedness, I would wield my fairy-power once 
more and wish that every one’s sight might be restored to its usual 
condition ; and then, in a moment, the dismal world would become 
cheerful again, every one would go about his business smiling and 
the round world would roll gaily on as before. And what would 
follow ? Well, I can hardly say for certain, because there is no- 
thing so selfish and thoughtless as the human heart, and the only 
thing I am sure of is, that the committee for abolishing that 
Monstrous Idea would somehow melt away and never be heard of 
more. But this is what should follow: every one should subscribe 
to the Eye Hospitals and do all that is possible to alleviate the 
sorrows of those who have unhapppily lost their sight, and to help 
suffering people to be cured of the many diseases to which the 
eye is subject. 

Now the eye is a very small part of the body, important as it 
is both for our own happiness and welfare and our usefulness to 
others ; but it is wonderful to read a list of the ills it is liable to, 
and of the operations which it is often compelled to undergo. 
Every one has heard of short-sightedness, cataract, ophthalmia ; 
but have you heard of iritis, choroiditis, retinitis, glaucoma, astig- 
matism? Yet these are only a very few of the maladies which 
affect the eye and impair its utility. And have you ever heard of 
iridectomy, sclerotomy, tenotomy, peritomy? Yet these are but 
a very small fraction of the operations which are performed upon 
the eye every week. Suffering and impairment or loss of vision 
are always sad, but they are still sadder when the sufferer has to 
earn his livelihood,and but for the skill of our ophthalmic surgeons 
he must moan in vain, and the number of blind, or semi-blind, 
men and women would be legion. Luckily there are hospitals for 
the relief of the poor and needy, and it is about one of these 
hospitals—the oldest and best in the world—that I propose now 
to speak. 

The Royal London Ophthalmic Hospital, at Moorfields, began 
its career in another place and under another name. It was 
originally located in Charterhouse Square, within an easy walk 
of Ely Place, Holborn, in which street, in the year 1803, a young 
surgeon, named John Cunningham Saunders, took up his residence. 
Saunders was educated in his native county of Devon, being at 
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school at Tavistock and South Molton and finally passing five years 
under the care of a surgeon at Barnstaple. Travelling was less 
easy a hundred years ago than it is now; people were apt to 
remain in the counties of their birth, and they made friends and 
married among their neighbours, and it is probable that Saunders 
spent the larger half of his life in Devonshire. At all events, 
when the country lad came up to town at the age of twenty-two, 
he brought with him no introductions to any person of influence 
or station, from which it may certainly be inferred that his parents 
were Devon to the core and knew little of anybody in other parts 
of England. Why it was thought expedient that young Saunders 
should embrace the profession of surgery, his biographer does not 
relate; but no doubt there was some excellent reason for it, which 
was fully justified by the sequel. The great qualities of the man 
were recognised in the youth, and, nothwithstanding his originally 
friendless position in the metropolis, his gifts and powers were so 
evident that, at four-and-twenty, he was appointed to the import- 
ant post of Demonstrator of Anatomy at St. Thomas’s Hospital. 
From that moment his success was assured, and although his life 
was brought to a premature end in his thirty-seventh year, his 
brilliant abilities and far-reaching designs left conspicuous marks 
upon the history of science and of humanity. To him belongs the 
proud distinction of founding the first hospital for the cure of 
special diseases, and also of adapting the treatment of cataract to 
the exigencies of young children—an operation which had hitherto - 
been considered impossible, or, being dealt with as in the case of 
adults, resulted in failure. Yet, as Saunders himself wrote in 
1808, “ How great the advantage of an early cure is a question of 
no difficult solution. Eyes ORIGINALLY affected with cataracts, 
contract an unsteady and rolling motion, which remains after their 
removal, and retards, even when it does not ultimately prevent, the 
full benefit of the operation. A person cured at a late period 
cannot overcome this awkward habit by the utmost exertion of 
reason or the efforts of the will. But the actions of the infant are 
instinctive. Surrounding objects attract attention and the eye 
naturally follows them. The management of the eye is therefore 
readily acquired, his vision rapidly improves, and he will most 
probably be susceptible of education about the usual period.” 

Saunders operated on sixty children with cataract, and fifty-two 
of these operations were perfectly successful. Forty-six of these 
young patients were under ten years of age, and five varied in age 
rom two to nine months. These facts are almost incredible when 
it is borne in mind that all these operations took place in the first 
decade of the present century, thirty years before chloroform was 
known and eighty years before cocain was heard of. 

Saunders’ first inclination had been for the army, and doubt- 
less his great talents would have evinced themselves in that field 
if he had been allowed to follow his early bent; yet his name will 
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be more lastingly remembered for the great work he did as an 
ophthalmic surgeon than it would have been had he become tlie 
most distinguished general and won the proudest victories. King- 
doms may be overturned and boundaries altered; dynasties may 
cease and nations may become extinct, and the glory and dash of 
war may grow to be loathsome in the eyes of all good men; but 
the acquisitions of knowledge live on for ever, and every fresh 
development of science and every improvement in therapeutics 
will endure, even though our gay uniforms and our deadly arms 
are relegated to the museums. Then, when perhaps men will look 
back upon the Alexanders and the Cesars, the Wellingtons and 
the Napoleons, with a half-admiring pity, marvelling at their in- 
sane love of conquest and thirst for power and territory—then, no 
doubt, the men of science, the men of invention and discovery, the 
men who have stridden forward in the paths of research and made 
their age a stepping-stone on which succeeding ages will mount to 
a higher and yet a higher civilization—these, with the founder of 
the first. special hospital among them, will be remembered and 
belauded, though warriors may be forgotten and battles de- 
lored. 

" But I am wandering a long way from the Royal Ophthalmic 
Hospital at Moorfields! 

After this brief résumé of Saunders’ short life, it will not be 
considered wonderful that this man of exceptional ability and 
mental energy, who, as we have seen, without friends or introduc- 
tions and at an early age, rose to an honourable and distinguished © 
post in his profession, should have been at thirty so much esteemed 
and trusted that men were willing to subscribe their money at his 
demand for the carrying out of a hitherto unheard-of scheme. 
The details of the proposal submitted to the public by Saunders 
in the autumn of 1804 for “instituting a Dispensary for the relief 
of the poor afflicted with Diseases of the Eye and the Ear,” are not 
known to me. How long the idea had lain hidden in his mind— 
whether he had talked it over confidentially with his chief friends, 
Mr. Cline, Mr. (afterwards Sir Astley) Cooper, and Dr. Farre,— 
whether his marriage in the spring of the previous year, and the 
constant companionship of his impulsive and impressionable young 
wife had given life to his dormant enterprise—whether the birth 
of his only child filled his heart with a tender pity for the help- 
lessness of infancy, with an added solicitude and compassion for 
the childhood rendered doubly helpless by blindness,—it is impos- 
sible to say. But that the proposal was published on October 1, 
1804, we know, and that, to use Saunders’ own words at a later 
date, it “was sanctioned by the testimonials of the physicians 
and surgeons of St. Thomas’s and Guy’s Hospitals,” and that “the 
plan was immediately encouraged.” A committee was formed, 
and its first meeting was held at the City Coffee House on January 
4, 1805, Mr. Benjamin Travers being in the chair. Saunders’ 
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report was then read, and he himself was appointed surgeon to the 
institution, and his friend, Dr. Farre, physician ; and on March 25, 
of the same year, the original hospital in- Charterhouse Square was 
thrown open for the reception of patients under the name of the 
London Dispensary for Curing Diseases of the Eye and Ear. 
Since that date, the success of the hospital in the treatment of 
disease has been uniform: in the first year of its existence, 700 
patients were treated within its walls; in the report for the year 
1822, we find that “in the short space of seventeen years, since 
the foundation and during the very limited establishment of this 
infirmary, 49,413 patients have been-admitted to its benefits; ” 
whilst in the report for the year 1889, we learn that the number 
of patients in that one year amounted to 29,202. 

One of the hospital records tells us of a dinner which took place 
on May 27, 1807, in aid of the Institution, at which some of the 
little ones who had been restored to sight by Saunders’ operation 
were introduced, and doubtless their powers of vision were experi- 
mented upon by some of the good-natured and inquisitive diners, 
whilst Saunders himself, still a young man, must have looked upon 
his little patients with his great benevolent heart full of pride and 
joy, and his clear scientific mind charged with quiet triumph. 
Public dinners eighty years ago were not the elaborate affairs they 
are now, nor did they take place at the Jate hours to which we 
have accustomed ourselves. This dinner probably commenced at 
four or five o’clock, so that when the little people, dressed in their 
best, were brought in, it was broad daylight and they were wide 
awake. In Saunders’ note-books, the case is recorded of a child of 
seven, named Neale, upon whom the great surgeon had successfully 
operated for congenital cataract in the previous summer, and 
probably this little fellow was one of the shy, puzzled children 
who were thus brought forward to be examined and commented 
upon. One wonders if any of the five babies under two were 
carried in, and if some witless bachelor poked at them and tickled 
them, and if they lifted up their lusty little voices and screamed ! 
If so, it was no matter; it was a simple dinner, and it has been 
left on record that the good gentlemen who dined together on that 
occasion paid seven shillings and.sixpence a head, which sum in- 
cluded bread, cheese, beer and radishes, and excluded dessert, for 
which luxury an extra charge was made of eighteenpence. One 
wishes one could see the whole bill of fare for that homely repast. 

A few months later, on January 26, 1808, the name of the hos- 
pital was changed to the London Infirmary for Curing Diseases 
of the Eye, and its aural practice was discontinued. On February 
10, 1810, Saunders, whe:had long been in feeble health, died ; 
but his premature death did not destroy the vitality and useful- 
ness of the institution which he had founded. Benjamin Travers, 
author of an excellent “Synopsis of the Diseases of the Eye,” 
William Lawrence, Frederick Tyrrell succeeded him while the 
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hospital was still in its infancy in Charterhouse Square, and since 
the erection of the new hospital on its present site at Moorfields, a 
long line of eminent men—John Scott, Mackmurdo, John Dal- 
rymple, Mr. (now Sir William) Bowman, James Dixon, George 
Critchett, Poland, Wordsworth, Streatfeild—have successively filled 
the post of ophthalmic surgeon to this renowned Institution. 

The hospital again changed its name on its removal to Moor- 
fields, where, on May 2nd, 1822, the foundation-stone was laid of 
the London Ophthalmic Infirmary; and in 1836, when the 
Princess Victoria became its patroness, conjointly with the 
Duchess of Kent, its name was finally altered to the Royal 
London Ophthalmic Hospital. The Princess’s interest in the 
Institution did not cease when she mounted the throne, and little 
more than two months after her accession, the Queen expressed 
her appreciation of the work done at Moorfields and her sym- 
pathy with her poor subjects afflicted with blindness or impaired 
sight, by intimating through the Home Secretary that she would 
honour the Institution by becoming its Patroness, and subse- 
quently Her Most Gracious Majesty made a donation of £200 to 
the Hospital. 

Such, in brief, is the history of the Hospital, for which I now 
venture to plead for three ample reasons :— 

lst, Because it is of incalculable service to the poor of all 
nations afflicted with diseases of the eye, all of whom are admitted 
free and without letters of recommendation, and to many of whom 
spectacles are given ;— 

2nd, Because it constitutes a School of Ophthalmic Surgery, 
probably the best in the world, at which most of the best ophthal- 
mic surgeons have received their training and experience ;— 

3rd, Because it has ever promoted the best interests of science, 
and has continually led the van in its own particular line. 

I will speak of the last reason first. 

The Hospital at Moorfields not only offers vast clinical advan- 
tages, but presents opportunities which must be of the deepest 
interest and the utmost service to the ophthalmic student. Beneath 
its roof there is a museum, where hundreds of pathological speci- 
mens—human eyes that have been taken out in various stages of 
disease and injury, all duly labelled—may be examined and pon- 
dered over at leisure, and above it is a laboratory where dissections 
of eyes are performed, and where investigations may be carried on 
by the student. In the same corner of the building is the library, 
containing many books upon one subject—what we may term the 
literature of the eye—and here, ranged upon shelves, may be seen 
the volumes of Ophthalmic Hospital Reports, a valuable periodi- 
cal, devoted to the subject of the eye in health and disease, which 
is edited by the Medical Staff of the Hospital, and has been 
running its course since 1857. 

A great many rich people, afflicted with impairment or loss of 
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vision, imagine that they must go to Germany to be doctored, 
and I have been often violently snubbed for recommending people 
to stay at home. Yet the German doctors haven’t cured their 
own countrymen, if we may believe the account of a Leipzig 
student, who said to me: 

‘All the policemen in Germany wear glasses, and if you get 
into a row, you need only pull off the bobby’s specs and there you 
are! You walk quietly off and no one even recognizes you.” 

A short time ago, a lady made a somewhat startling remark to me. 

“ He,” said she, naming a German oculist, who—an English 
authority had told me—is regarded by his professional brethren as 
a quack, “ He says he couldn’t do anything, if he drank champagne 
like our English surgeons.” 

I at once asked—for I have an inveterate and tiresome habit of 
always requiring chapter and verse for rash statements—with 
which of the above-named surgeons this worthy gentleman from 
abroad habitually lunched and dined. To this question I could 
get no answer, so I began merrily to draw fancy pictures of con- 
sulting-rooms flowing with champagne, and of capacious cellars 
being built on to any houses our doctors might have a fancy for ; 
but my interlocutrix wouldn’t see my fun, and she looked very grave. 

“You may laugh,” she said, severely, “ but I assure you he leads 
a perfectly quiet life; he'goes nowhere, he does nothing; and 
once when he gave himself a treat and went to a Christmas party 
with his children, he shut himself up for a week afterwards and 
saw no patients, and never even dreamed of an operation.” 

I hope now that my acquaintance exaggerated, and that the 
poor oculist made neither of the statements she ascribed to him ; 
but at the moment my Welsh blood was up, and I said—vwell, 
never mind what I said; I daresay I made myself very disagree- 
able, but my companion looked sublimely superior. 

‘“‘That’s because you have no experience, and know nothing 
about it,” said she. ‘They really ave much cleverer, you know,” 
she concluded. 

Are they? It may be a matter of great surprise, but it is not 
the less true, to learn that the celebrated German surgeons come 
frequently to England for the express purpose of visiting Moor- 
fields, and that they regard the Royal London Ophthalmic 
Hospital as the ne plus ultra of ophthalmic light, learning and 
advancement. Among the many distinguished personages who 
have come with reverence and admiration to the hospital at 
Moorfields, may be mentioned in particular Von Graefe ; Donders, 
the eminent Dutch surgeon, who first introduced scientific prin- 
ciples for regulating the use of glasses; and Helmholtz*, the 
inventor of the ophthalmoscope. 





* For the honour of England I cannot but remark that, although Helmholtz did 
indeed invent the ophthalmoscope, he was indebted for the idea of this invaluable 
instrument to an English surgeon, whose paper he heard read at the Royal Society. 
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The second reason for claiming consideration from the public 
for the hospital at Moorfields, rests on its School of Ophthalmic 
Surgery. Saunders himself instructed two younger men, and one 
of them, Mr. (afterwards Sir William) Adams, subsequently 
founded an infirmary at Exeter on the model of the London 
Dispensary in Charterhouse Square; and after Saunders’ death, 
to quote from the report of 1818, “In the year 1811, the 
Infirmary was opened to students to attend and observe the 
practice of the Medical Directors. Since the Ist of February in 
that year, 412 pupils have been instructed under the Medical 
Directors in a knowledge of the nature and treatment of diseases 
of the eye ; consisting not only of natives of the United Kingdom, 
many of whom held important stations in the army and navy, but 
also of natives of the West Indies, America, Germany, Portugal, 
and other parts of the globe.” And in a report four years later, 
we not only learn that 256 pupils had been added to the number 
cited in 1818, but that “ establishments formed on the model of 
this, both at home and abroad, increase,” and that “the second 
report of the Madras, and the first returns of the New York 
Infirmary (both on a large scale, and both established and con- 
ducted by pupils of this Infirmary) have this day been laid before 
the Committee.” 

Every one has two eyes, and every eye is liable to accident and 
disease. I wonder what the eyes of the world owe to the Hospital 
at Moorfields! 

I have left my primary reason for appealing to the readers of 
London Society in behalf of this Institution to the last, not 
because it is intrinsically better than the others, but because it is 
pathetic and therefore more likely to meet with general sympathy, 
—I mean, the services it renders to the distressed poor. 

We have already seen that in the single year 1889 the number 
of patients relieved at Moorfields amounted to more than half the 
number that received the benefits of the Hospital during the whole 
of the first seventeen years of its existence. It is, therefore, 
evident that the Royal Ophthalmic Hospital fulfils a distinct and 
most beneficent mission, and it behoves us to consider if we cannot 
help an Institution which, for nearly ninety years, has poured 
blessings on the world. To put the matter plainly and in a nut- 
shell, the Hospital at Moorfields wants funds. That which was 
adequate to its necessities in 1822 is totally unfit to meet them 
now ; it is cramped for room, and it is absolutely essential that it 
should be enlarged and improved. But how is this to be done 
without money? The income of the hospital is derived from pro- 
perty amounting to £29,325; but as its expenditure is about 
£8,000 a year, it is impossible that it can furnish the requisite 
means for the requisite alterations. But for its annual subscribers 
it could not defray its expenses at all. And it wants £35,000 to 
erect new buildings and re-arrange the old. Must this Institution 
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—the first of its kind and the best of its kind—which has done so 
much to forward scientific knowledge, and which has not only 
alleviated suffering at its door, but has sent its sons throughout 
the world to relieve distress and lighten the sum of human misery 
——— this splendid Institution ask in vain for assistance in its 
need ? 

Its need is great. When I visited the Hospital a short time ago, 
I was shocked at the scanty accommodation provided both for the 
out and in patients. The out-patients’ waiting-room was doubtless 
large enough seventy years ago, when the annual applicants did 
not much exceed 3,000, but now that their number is multiplied 
more than thirty-fold (in 1889 the number of attendances 
amounted to 129,325), the room placed at their disposal is quite 
inadequate, and I am informed that not infrequently the stream 
of patients not only blocks up the entrance, but extends into the 
street. The number of attendances averages 300 daily, and there 
have been as many as 425 on one day. 

Now, it is very easy for you and me, dear reader, when we go 
perchance to consult an eminent authority on the condition of our 
eyes. To begin with, we probably make an appointment before- 
hand, and therefore we have not long to wait ere we are ushered 
into the consulting-room ; and even if we should be compelled to 
wait for twenty minutes or half-an-hour, we find ourselves in a 
comfortable room, well ventilated, well lighted, well warmed, full 
of luxurious chairs, with books and newspapers, and perhaps a vase 
of sweet-scented flowers on the table, and often in the society of 
people whose amusing conversation diverts our anxious thoughts. 
But it is a very different affair with our poorer brothers and sisters. 
They have to-be at the Hospital at ten o’clock,—only patients living 
at a distance of more than twenty miles being admitted later (with 
the exception of accidents, which are received at any moment)— 
and when there they have to wait their turn, some of them for 
hours, in a room insufficiently seated for 300 persons, and the 
atmosphere of which must soon get very close and oppressive. 

Upstairs in the wards it was the same story; everything is 
cramped and insufficient for present requirements. On one floor 
there are but six fixed washing-basins and one bath for thirty-nine 
men; on another floor there is but one bath for fourteen children 
and seventeen men ; as to the women, no bath is provided for them 
at all, and they are obliged to mount the stairs to the children’s 
bath. It is impossible to realize the difficulties entailed by this 
meagre washing accommodation—two fixed baths to 100 beds ! 

All the wards are always full, and at night beds for the convales- 
cents have to be made up in the little waiting-rooms on either 
side of the operating theatre. There is absolutely no day-room 
for either adults or children, and the patients sleep, live and eat 
in the wards. 

“Fancy,” was the remark made to me, “ fancy having to put 
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breakfast in a ward where several people have slept! It is almost 
impossible to get the wards aired properly, and when a patient is 
ill of bronchitis, &c., it is not possible.” 

The efforts of the nursing staff must be superhuman, for the 
wards were as little disagreeable as could possibly be expected. 
But the difficulties of adapting the arrangements of seventy years 
ago to the fastidious requirements and sanitary necessities of the 
present day must be enormous ; and it is no wonder that every one 
connected with the Hospital feels somewhat neglected, when 
appeals have been made for years for a sum of money to purchase 
some adjacent land and erect suitable buildings, and the response 
has been almost nil. 

It is a pleasanter subject to turn from the scanty surroundings 
of the patients to the patients themselves. I went into every 
ward and conversed with a great many of the inmates, and though 
it was very sad to see so many people gathered together with their 
eyes bandaged, and all with their sight more or less impaired, it 
was delightful to know that by far the greater portion of them 
were in a fair way to recovery. 

The first ward I entered was called the Cataract Ward; there 
seemed to be cases of cataract in every ward, but here there were 
cases of no other disease, and I found a party of seven old ladies 
seated in a circle round the fire, all wearing large shades, and all 
of whom had been operated upon within a few days. One old lady 
took hold of me and asked, in a quavering voice, “ Is that nurse ?” 
but relinquished my hand at once when she found I was not the 
ministering angel. Another, a spinster named King, volunteered 
that they amused themselves by telling each other “ things.” 

_ Well,” I said, “ you must all have had varied lives, and have 
plenty of stories to relate.” 

But I was mistaken. It wasn’t gossip that Miss King indulged 
in. 
“We tell each other things we’ve read in books,” she said 
mildly, and I stood corrected. 

In another ward, another bright old lady in a black silk dress 
and a brooch, told me that she did hope her operation would be 
successful. 

‘‘The fresher you are when you're old, the more you want to 
have your sight,” she said. 

She was in her eighty-second year, and told me that the doctors 
were very hopeful about her. 

Upstairs in the men’s wards, I saw a melancholy spectacle and 
heard a piteous tale. Seeing a man standing quite apart from the 
others, I went up to him and asked how he was getting on. But 
I couldn’t win a smile from him, not even when I had guessed he 
was an old soldier, and had elicited from him that he had been 
through the Indian Mutiny. 

“You must have plenty of interesting stories to tell the other 
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men,” I suggested, and then, to my consternation, he began to 
cry, and said in a choked voice that he was in great trouble, that 
his wife was recently dead and that he had little ones at home, 
and if his operation didn’t succeed he would lose his appointment. 
Mindful of the sad fate of Arthur Young, the writer on agricul- 
ture, in whose case an operation for cataract failed because of his 
copious weeping on hearing of the death of a dear friend, I en- 
treated this poor fellow to take heart, and implored him to be 
hopeful and not to let his mind dwell on distressing subjects. 
But alas! good advice is easier given than acted upon, and I know 
not whether my poor soldier was able to calm himself and meet 
bravely the operation he was to undergo a few days afterwards.” 

Most of the men seemed depressed, as well they might be, for 
I suppose the livelihood of all of them hung upon the success or 
failure of what they all called “my operation.” Well is it for 
them that there is a hospital to go to, and that the greatest skill 
and care are lavished upon them, and that so large a percentage of 
them are sent away cured; but while their fate hangs in the balance 
it is not to be wondered at that they are dull and sad. 

Only one of the male patients was lively, and he was an elderly 
man who conversed at length upon the folly of people who dreaded 
operations. y 

‘“‘ Now there was my son-in-law,” he told me; “ he said, ‘I can’t 
think how you can do it.’ But I said, * Lor’ bless me, it’s only the 
prick of a pin, and what do I care for that?’ And when the 
doctor tried me on a pair of spectacles the other day, bless my 
soul, how well I did see!” 

It was evident that his operation was going to be a thorough 
success. 

The youngest patient whom I saw that day was about six 
months old, a sweet little babe with its tiny face almost hidden 
beneath its bandages. Babies are accompanied by their mothers 
—infants under two not being admitted into the children’s ward— 
and this babe was consequently in an adult ward, where no doubt 
some of the patients found much consolation in nursing it. 

In this ward there was a girl knitting long gray worsted stock- 
ings, and as I examined her work I thought what an excellent 
thing it would be if all children, boys as well as girls, were taught 
to knit, so that they might have some occupation for their fingers 
in case of misfortunes in later life. 

All the patients, even the most downhearted of the men, said 
they were very happy and comfortable, and one poor woman, in 
bed after a severe operation, and who was only to quit the Oph- 
thalmic Hospital to go to another hospital for another operation 
of a still more serious nature, expressed herself in the most grate- 
ful terms. 


* Since writing the above, on a subsequent visit to Moorfields, I found my military 
friend bright andsmiling, and with good hopes of a perfect recovery. 
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‘“‘ Every one has been very kind to me,” she said, “ doctors and 
nurses—very kind. No, it isn’t hard that I should have two ma- 
ladies ; nothing is hard that God sends. And every one is kind,” 
she said again. 

The patients are, I believe, always grateful, and I was told of 
one poor workhouse man who burst into tears at one of his meals 
in the Hospital, and being asked if he was in pain, said, “ Oh, no, 
no, sister; but this is such a beautiful dinner, and I can’t bear to 
think of going away.” 

It is sad to think that many of the patients have to be sent 
away sooner than they should be, because the space is so limited, 
and more pressing cases must be admitted. 

Another woman, sitting up in bed, and for the moment quite 
blind, told me brightly that she was in no pain, but that she had 
hurt her foot as she came to the Hospital and therefore she 
couldn’t sit up; and when I jokingly suggested that at an Eye 
Hospital she could hardly expect to have her injured toe cured, 
she replied indignantly, “But they are curing it, and very 
well, too.” 

I did not go into the operating theatre, for the operations were 
then being performed ; but I heard that about nine operations take 
place daily—the greatest number that ever took place in a single 
day was twenty-five. I saw the rooms, however, where the patients 
wait before and after the operations. In the first room, which is 
very small, several people were waiting, no doubt, poor souls, in 
various stages of fright and nervousness. A nurse was in attend- 
ance, engaged every few minutes in dropping cocain into the eyes 
that were about to be operated upon. Cocain, I am told, is now 
always used for cataract operations, an innovation no doubt greatly 
appreciated except by the few who enjoy taking anesthetics. The 
people in this waiting-room seemed unable to speak, and we went 
on and I was taken into a larger room, furnished with couches, 
whither the patients are brought immediately after the operations 
and where they remain till it is fitting they should be removed to 
the wards. 

I have kept the children’s ward to the last, because there is 
always something specially interesting about children, sick or well, 
and these little people, notwithstanding their bandaged eyes, were 
no exception tothe rule. There were about a dozen or fifteen of 
them, seated at a long table at dinner, and evidently mightily en- 
joying the delicious-looking rice-pudding that had been served up 
to them. They were all behaving admirably, and the politeness 
and unselfishness of one dear little boy called Leonard, who stopped 
in the middle of his repast to play me a tune with variations on 
his flute, was very pleasant to observe. The children, I was in- 
formed, are always happy, playing and dancing in the ward. Cer- 


tainly I never saw brighter little faces in any nursery or at any — 


children’s party, and as I looked at them I felt thankful that 
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science and skill and tenderness were all engaged to enable these 
little ones to become useful members of society in the future. 

Down below, in the room where three surgeons see each of 
them at least a hundred patients daily, is a bust of Saunders, 
who from his corner seems to be surveying the work of his suc- 
cessors with satisfaction. I looked at this bust of a great and good 
man with deep interest, and as I looked I wondered how many 
people had benefited, directly or indirectly, from the Hospital 
which he founded, and the operation that he adapted to the needs 
ofinfancy. Nor do I suppose I am over-shooting the mark when 
I say that tens of thousands,—whether they are aware of it or not, 
whether they have heard of John Cunningham Saunders or not,— 
have reason to rise up and call his name blessed. 

Now what will London Society do for the Hospital at Moor- 
fields? Will every one of its readers, out of their sympathy and 
compassion for those who are poor and blind, and out of their 
admiration for a fine institution, send a subscription to the fund 
for erecting the new buildings, which—as I hope I have shown— 
are badly needed ? * 

I do not doubt that the well-to-do have every sympathy for the 
poor who have defective sight, or are threatened with blindness ; 
but sympathy—easy as it is to give it, and pleasant as it is to 
receive it—goes a very little'way towards mitigating suffering. 
It is practical help that the afflicted poor want, and five minutes’ 
attention from a skilled surgeon, or one week within hospital walls, 
are more to them than rivers of sympathy poured out for genera- 
tions. It must be considered that a man without capital stands 
and falls by the work of his hands, and in ninety-nine cases out of 
a hundred, his hands stand and fall by the vigorousness of his 
eyes. Blind men can only work intellectually, and unfortunately 
in a lower rank intellect is at a discount. There is undying 
fame for a Milton ; there may be a seat in a ministry for a Fawcett, 
and a niche in literature for a Philip Bourke Marston ; but there 
is no place for a blind carpenter, a blind stonemason, a blind 
sailor, a blind needlewoman. These latter must recover their 
sight or come to poverty and the workhouse, and it is no mere 
truism to say that to such the recovery of their sight is a matter 
of life and death. It is a fact that more than one person in the 
lower walks of life, having failed to regain the use of his eyes, has 
committed suicide in sheer despair. The only way in which the 
better classes can help those who must work, and who cannot 
afford to pay to be doctored, is to support the hospitals, where 
they receive the best advice—given “ all for love and nothing for 
reward ”—and the best care and nursing. 

I hope I have been able to prove that the Royal Ophthalmic 
Hospital at Moorfields has been a centre of usefulness and charity 





* Contributions to the Building Fund may be sent to Mr. Robert J. Newstead, 
secretary, Royal London Ophthalmic Hospital, Blomfield Street, Moorfields, E.C, 
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for nearly a century, and that its claims upon the public are great 
and undeniable. Will not every one contribute to enable it to 
enlarge its borders, and give convenient and adequate accommo- 
dation to the distressed thousands who flock to it for help from far 
and near ? 

FAYR MADOC. 
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CHAPTER XXVIII.—(continued.) 


HE sensation with which he regained consciousness was the same 
as that of the dreadful moment in which he felt it slipping 
from him—a sensation of horrible pain—pain that swallowed up 
all other consciousness, and deprived him of the powers of speech, 
even of thought. He neither knew, wondered, nor cared where 
he was, nor what had happened to him; life was only an agony 
that closed him in like a thick pall and shut out all sense of 
things around him. He was vaguely aware that there were 
people bending over him; every time they touched him, their 
lightest touch was torture. 

Presently they administered some anesthetic to him, and a 
merciful insensibility stole over him again. 

When he revived once more, it was to a sense of dulled pain 
and strange weakness. He realized now that he was lying in one 
of the many beds of a hospital ward. A nurse was sitting by his 
side. He looked at her; he looked up and down the long ward ; 
he remembered—and knew all that happened. Seeing his eyes 
open and his head turning restlessly, the nurse asked him kindly 
if he wanted anything. He shook his head. He had no inquiries 
to make; no one to send for—no dear one to call to his side in 
this dark hour. He lay looking about him with a singular calm- 
ness of almost impersonal curiosity and interest. A man in the 
opposite bed was moaning. He wondered what was the matter 
with that man; then wondered how he himself was injured and 
whether he was going to die. 

It was a gloomy afternoon, and the first shade of the coming 
twilight was dimming the pale dull beams of closing day that 
still stole in at the windows. But it was quite light enough for 
him to recognize a face a few yards off, and as he slowly looked 
round the ward, his eyes fixed suddenly, with a startled stare. 
Who was that standing a little way from the foot of his bed? 
Was it the girl he had met at the street-crossing—the girl who 
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had been partly the innocent cause of his accident? Or was it— 
no, that thought was horrible! He tried to turn round and 
found he could not move his body ; but he stretched out his hand 
and clutched the nurse’s dress. 

‘Send her away,” he said hoarsely, pointing. 

“Send who away ?” she asked, looking in the direction he in- 
dicated. ‘That’s only one of the other nurses,” she added, and he 
saw by her glance that she alluded, and supposed him to allude, 
to a tall woman in nurse’s dress who was just then passing along 
the ward close to the girlish figure on which his eyes were fixed. 

** Not that one—the other—the girl there. Send her away.” 

‘‘There’s nobody else; there’s no girl here. It’s just your 
fancy ; come, don’t look—don’t think of it,” the nurse said sooth- 
ingly. 

Then he knew that either he was the subject of an optical 
delusion, or else that “from the bourne of the undiscovered 
country ” one “ traveller had returned,” and her image was visible 
only to the eyes of her destroyer. There she stood, a slight, 
fragile, somewhat shadowy figure in her mourning dress—the wan, 
pale face shaping itself clearly—and clearest of all, the gaze of un- 
dying reproach and horror in her large dark eyes. 

The cold beads started thickly on his brow, not now wrung out 
by physical pain. He had not called her. Was his fatal influence 
over Eileen strong enough to bring her back uncalled from the 
grave, which could barely have closed over her yet? Or was this 
a hallucination —a dream ? 

He shut his eyes and kept them shut for some moments. 
When he opened them again and looked at the spot where the 
figure had been, it was gone. He drew a deep breath of relief. 
“Thank God ”—he did not believe in a God, but one can hardly 
ejaculate “thank the Primeval First Cause ”—* it was a dream.” 
He had scarcely recovered his tranquillity when an indescribable 
feeling made him turn his face the other way and look in the op- 
posite direction; and he saw with a cold shudder that there she 
stood—a little nearer now, a little clearer—still with that fixed 
gaze of awful unearthly horror and reproach; and he could see 
now that her face *‘ was as the face of the dead! ” only those eyes 
were living. 

“Don’t you see that girl standing there—there? Willshe never 
go?” he exclaimed. 

“‘There’s nobody standing there,” said the nurse. Then, to 
soothe the excitement which was evident in the expression of his 
face, she added. 

“ Well, well, I'll send her away,” and she took a few steps in 
that direction, walked right through the figure, and came back with 
an air of smiling reassurance. 

‘‘ There now,” she said kindly, as if speaking to a child, “ she’s 
gone and she’ll not come back again.” 
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He did not argue the point. He closed his eyes; yet it seemed 
that through the eyelids he still could see that pale, dead face 
looking at him like an eternal image of reproach, that motionless 
figure so terrible in its lifeless stillness, its invisibility to all eyes 
save his, which he had seen waver and melt as the nurse passed 
through it, and then shape itself out of shadow again as she re- 
turned to his bedside. He lay still, with his eyes closed, until he 
heard the doctor’s voice at his side making inquiries of the nurse 
about her patient—the nurse’s answer : 

‘* He’s quite quiet, and seems more comfortable now, sir.” 

He opened his eyes and looked up at the doctor with a steady, 
inquiring gaze. “Am I going to die?” he asked, and his voice, 
although hollow, rang firmly and fearlessly. 

“You are seriously injured,” was the answer, kindly but gravely 

iven. 
one Hopelessly ?” 

‘*‘ While there’s life there’s hope.” 

“ Not in my case, I fancy,” the injured man replied, with that 
searching gaze still fixed on the doctor’s face; he read there that 
his thought was true. He felt strangely weak ; even speaking a 
few words fatigued him. 

“We found your address in your pocket-book, and have had a 
message sent to your house,”-said the doctor, answering what he 
supposed to be the mute inquiry in the patient’s eyes, “ informing 
them that you have had an accident and are here.” The doctor 
paused, thinking it best to avoid agitating the sufferer by any 
allusion to his wife, unless he should make any especial inquiry 
about her, as the return message from his home had been that 
Mrs. Fitzallan was lying at death’s door, if not indeed already 
dead, and the doctor supposed his patient to be aware of her 
dangerous illness. He did not know that her husband had left 
her that morning as dead, and the husband did not know that Dr. 
Lowe had, by means of the application of as powerful a current of 
electricity as could be applied to a human creature without de- 
stroying life, succeeded in reviving the feeble, failing, all but 
extinguished, spark of vitality in her, though none could venture 
to say yet whether that faint pulse would continue to flutter 
long. 

Ts there any one else you would wish to be communicated 
with ?” the doctor inquired kindly. 

‘No; there’s no one to come to me. There’s no one I care to 
see.” 

Poor fellow,” thought the good doctor. “His wife dying or 
dead, and he cares for no one else. A sad case.” 

Having ascertained that there was nothing further at present to 
be done for the injured man’s comfort, he passed on to other 


sufferers. 
Evening had closed in now; the lights were lit up—lights 
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shaded and arranged so as not to dazzle sick and weary eyes. The 
ward was quiet when the doctors had passed and gone their way. 
Fitzallan slowly turned his head and cast a reluctant yet search- 
ing glance along the ward to his left. No, she was not there. 
Then looked round to the right—she was not there. Ah! he was 
thankful too soon, for there before him, near the foot of his bed, 
the shadowy figure rose, seeming to gather and shape itself out of 
the other shadows, and confronted him there— 


‘¢ With the mould on her face, and the moist in her hair, 
And a mystical stare in her marvellous eyes! ’ 


So he was dying—he knew that by the doctor’s face and manner, 
as well as by his own feelings, and Eileen was there—watching, 
waiting ; her white face gleaming ghastly out of the shadows— 
dead—dead—all but those immovably reproachful eyes. 

Dying! how strange it seemed! and what was beyond death? 
He had often talked about what was and what was not, as if he had 
a special key to the mysteries of the universe. He had moulded 
his young wife’s girlish mind to believe as he professed that he 
believed ; yet now he realized, what he had often vaguely felt, 
that lying deep under his apparent and expressed conviction was 
the old doubt—the old wonder—“ Who is he that knows ? ” 

He had no fear of the unknown. He did not share in Hamlet’s 
‘dread of something after death.” Certain or uncertain, in faith 
or doubt, he would have closed his eyes to die as calmly as to 
sleep, if it had not been for this haunting horror—this reproach- 
ful image of his most innocent victim—this ghost with the hue 
of death and the eyes of life, and that look in her eyes! What 
did it mean? Did it mean that this deed of his was to pursue 
him into the darkness? Would dreams like this make the “ sleep 
of death” more terrible than the darkest hours of life ? 

He told himself that it was a mere hallucination caused by 
physical weakness—a not unnatural derangement of the nerves, 
the result of his bodily injuries. His powerful will should prove 
strong enough even now to will it away. He shut his eyes and 
set himself with all his force, with all his soul, to will that this 
vision should depart from him. He opened them; it was still 
there. Gathering all his will-power into one supreme effort, he 
gazed at it steadily and willed it to leave him at once. It did 
not fade nor waver ; it seemed even, with a sort of gliding, float- 
ing movement to be coming nearer. The icy horror congealed 
his veins. Geoffrey Carresford, murdered in cold blood—Asenath, 
done to death, as he believed, by his deliberate cruelty—these did 
not come back to haunt him. But Eileen, the gentlest, softest 
spirit of all—the one whom he had unwittingly and without 
malice aforethought destroyed—was it fated that she should be 
the instrument of retribution ? 
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He remembered his own words to Ray Percival, that once when 
Ray had alluded to the danger of his influence. With curious 
clearness they came back to him now. 

*‘ Should this power be used for evil, there is the certainty of a 
terrible recoil on the head of the evil-doer, hereafter if not here ; 
for sin committed by misuse of the faculty given for good is crime 
doubly-dyed.” 

And he knew now those words that he had spoken were true. 

He had made unflinching pursuit of his own ends the one law 
of his life. When he set his face towards any goal, for love or 
lucre, ambition or revenge, he had been utterly ruthless in clear- 
ing his way to the object of his desire. From the days of his 
early crime, from those later ones of his ardent and fiery wooing of 
Asenath, to this latest consummation of his hatred, he had sought 
his own purpose without scruple, shrinking from no stain on his 
hand nor on his soul; and this was the end of it all—failure, 
agony, death! He lay here helpless, dying, stricken down ere he 
had fully tasted the sweetness of his revenge, tortured by this 
ghostly horror which froze his blood. 

The dull pain had ceased; he knew the meaning of its ces- 
sation ; his brain was clear and he understood his own symptoms. 
He had seen men die in this way before; he knew his time was 
short. ; 

‘Leave me to die in peace, Eileen,” he whispered. ‘Are you 
not avenged?” But the death-pale face and the dark eyes of 
reproach did not change. 

“What would you have me do?” he added. “I cannot call 
back the dead.” 

Then the thought came to him of the one way in which he 
could yet do justice to the living ; and as he shaped this possible 
course clearly in his mind, it seemed to him that that reproachful 
shade grew paler—dimmer. 

It was hard to make up his mind to it. Yet on one at least his 
revenge was complete! He had brought about the death of the 
wife who had wronged him—a more cruel death than if he had 
driven a knife into her heart. And on the other, well, if he were 
not yet avenged to the uttermost on him, yet the robber of Asenath’s 
love had not passed scot-free, and there was more pain before him 
yet, if indeed he loved her, when he should hear of her tragic end. 
He had sworn that whatever happened to him, Fitzallan, at least 
Ray Percival should never call Asenath his own ; and that vow would 
be well kept, even though he purchased peace for his dying hour 
now at the price of the rest of his revenge. 

He gazed unflinchingly, searchingly, at the vision none but he 
could see. , 

‘* Will you let me die in peace if I do it? ” he demanded voice- 
lessly, as soul calling to soul; and he saw the shadowy form wax 
fainter, further off, as if it were fading into the other shadows. 
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That evening Mr. Sharpe received a note by special messenger, 
sent after him to a house where he was dining, requesting him to 
come at once if possible to the Hospital, as a patient dying 
there from the effects of an accident had made an important 
statement regarding the Meriton murder, which, if verified, would 
completely exculpate the prisoner. Mr. Sharpe, without delay, 
excused himself to his host and hostess, and hastened to the 
hospital, leaving a highly interested company behind him, all deep 
in discussion on the Percival case and the possible revelations 
concerning it. 

He found the doctor and the chaplain in attendance by Fitz- 
allan’s bedside, and was informed that he was much exhausted by 
the effort of making his deposition, which was a long one, that it 
had been taken down in writing from his own lips by the chaplain, 
and that there was hope that he would rally sufficiently to hear it 
read over to him and to attest and sign it in Mr. Sharpe’s presence. 
Mr. Sharpe waited, employing his time by glancing with deep 
interest over the statement, while restoratives were administered 
to the patient, who lay breathing heavily and almost speechless. 

In his dying deposition he had related briefly, but with wonder- 
ful clearness and coherence considering his condition, the true 
story. of the Meriton murder and the means by which he had 
accomplished Geoffrey Carresford’s death. Nor had he concealed 
his motive—Carresford’s late discovery of his identity with the 
escaped convict, George Charcott, and his resolution to prevent 
that discovery from going further by sealing Carresford’s lips 
before he could disclose it ; nor the fact that a jealous and vindic- 
tive feeling against Ray Percival was part cause of his conduct in 
allowing Percival to suffer for his crime and further injuring him 
by his false evidence at the trial. He had not spoken of his wife, 
nor made any accusation against her, except that admission that 
she was the cause of his hatred of Percival, without explaining 
what reasons he had for jealousy. 

Having completed his confession, he had relapsed into silence ; 
he gave no sign of even hearing the chaplain’s earnest and kindly 
exhortations to the dying sinner; and very soon his failing pulse 
and extreme prostration called for the doctor’s ministrations more 
than the clergyman’s. He did not speak again until the doctor 
asked him if he felt able to hear his statement read over to him 
and to sign it. 

“Yes,” he said firmly, though feebly, * I can still hold a pen,” 
moving the fingers of his right hand as if to assure himself of 
their capacity. 

Mr. Sharpe read the deposition aloud, in a low, but clear and 
impressive voice. When he had finished that terrible record of 
unrepented crime there was a moment’s solemn silence round the 


bed. 
“It is all true,” then said the dying man. “I could have told 
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it in more detail, but I had not strength. Give me the pen, I’ll 
sign it.” He took the pen and feebly formed his signature :— 

“ George Charcott, alias Gervas Fitzallan /” 

He laid his head back, wearied with this effort, upon the pillow 
and closed his eyes. Presently he looked up, looked round at the 
three men gathered round him, and a curious, hard smile curved 
his lips. 

‘* Doctor, lawyer and parson !” he muttered, with a kind of harsh 
mockery in his tone. ‘ You needn’t trouble to wait. I want no 
more of any of the three. You can none of you do any more for 
me.” There was a singular change, a new brusqueness in his 
manner. It was as if in acknowledging that he was George Char- 
cott he had gone back to that life, and dropped the tone and air 
of Gervas Fitzallan ; the expression of his early days had returned 
to him and banished that later one which, by long habit, had 
become natural and normal to him. 

“I’m wrong,” he added suddenly, interrupting a few words the 
chaplain had begun to say. “ There’s one thing I do want. I’ve 
one last wish. Listen; let a dying man have his one last wish, 
even if he 7s a scoundrel, of whom you all look half frightened even 
now,” he added with the same harsh, mocking smile, as he wilfully 
misinterpreted their grave looks to mean fear. “I want my wife 
to be buried with me. Lay us two together in the same grave, 
and put my real name on the tombstone, mine and hers: ‘ George 
Charcott—and Asenath, his wife.’ Promise me you'll have that 
done.” And when they had promised and he lay back, white and 
exhausted, they heard his failing voice muttering faintly, but with 
a ring of fierce passion in its husky feebleness, something that 
sounded like, “I should have killed her—killed her.” 


The ward was darkened and silent, save here and there where 
the heavy breathing of some sleeper, or the low moan of some 
waking and suffering one, broke the stillness. They had drawn a 
screen round Fitzallan’s, or Charcott’s, bed ; it was known that his 
condition was critical, his hours, perhaps his very minutes, num- 
bered; one of the night nurses was watching by him, or rather 
dosing in her chair, ready to rouse up and attend to the patient if 
he should make the slightest moan or movement. 

His voice aroused her suddenly. 

“ Go /—away !—away'” 

She turned to look at him. His eyes were fixed on vacancy, as 
though he saw something towards the foot of his bed where 
nothing was to be seen. 

“Leave me—leave me in peace, I tell you,” he said, and though 
he began in a low tone, his voice gradually rose till it was stronger, 
clearer than it had been since his accident. ‘You obeyed me 
living! Do you defy me now? Go! go! I have done all I 
can; I have confessed the whole thing. What more can I do? 
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It is unfair, unjust that you should come back. It is unfair, I 
say!” 

“‘ Hush, hush,” said the nurse, “ you are dreaming ; try to go to 
sleep quietly.” 

He put out his hand and caught her dress with a gesture that 
had something of terror in it ; his eyes dilated with a wild, fixed 
stare. 

“Send her away—away! She’s coming nearer—nearer.” He 
shuddered violently and the drops clustered cold and thick on his 
forehead. 

“ No, no; it’s only your fancy. Don’t think such things.” 

He strove to raise himself; his powerless muscles refused to obey 
his will, and as she lifted and supported him on her arm, he gave 
a cry of horror that rang through the startled ward and sent a 
chill through all who heard it. 

“Take her away—away!” he cried wildly. ‘Ah, her eyes! 
Ah, her hands! They’re on me—her cold hands! Eileen, mercy!” 

Never till now in his dying moments had an appeal for mercy, 
to the human or the Divine, passed his lips, and now he called in 
vain for that which he had never given. 

“Take it off me—drag it off, I say!” he gasped, struggling 
convulsively, as if he were striving to escape, to push away, to free 
himself from something, some embodied terror that no eye but 
his could see. And who shall say in what awful shape of name- 
less horror Death wreathed him in its icy clasp. 

The nurse, in alarm, called to another who was near for assistance. 
These women were used to scenes of pain and death, but this 
sent a quiver through even their trained and steady nerves. They 
would never forget the unearthly agony of horror in his ghastly 
look as the last shudder shook his frame, and he exclaimed aloud : 

“Asenath! Ah, Asenath, save me /” 

With that wild cry to her for help on his lips, he fell back dead. 


CHAPTER XXIX. 


“LIKE SWEET BELLS JANGLED.” 
“The lost when they come back, come back unchanged and true.” 


THE confession of George Charcott, alias Gervas Fitzallan, being 
duly communicated to the authorities, its result was the grant of 
a free pardon to the prisoner, John Raymond Percival, in the course 
of as short a period as was compatible with the exigencies of red 
tape and the law’s delays. 

What Ray’s return home, free and safe, was to the warm hearts 
waiting there, the welcome in which rapture was strained to almost 
agony, perhaps only those can fully realize who have seen their 
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own dear ones restored to them as it were from the very jaws of 
death. They had their Ray back with them again ; the black cloud 
of horror and dread was lifted off their lives; but the shadow of 
loss and sorrow, though softened, lingered still. Geoffrey’s place 
was empty; Eileen, too, was gone; poor Eileen, whose fate as they 
now knew was sadder even than that of her hero and her beloved, 
eut down in his prime, whom her own innocent hand had slain. 
Kate, also, had passed out of their sadly lessened circle of love; 
Momie could not yet take Kate back into her heart as of old, so 
the girl was staying with the Greys, and was now duly affianced 
to Dr. Barnabas. 

Mary Percival might have forgiven almost any wrong to herself, 
but she could not forgive the silence which had helped to weave 
the net round her son which had so nearly dragged him to a dread- 
ful death; she could not forget that if Kate had but spoken at 
first, inquiry would almost inevitably have been turned in the 
direction of the guilty one; Eileen’s action in a somnambulistic 
trance would have aroused curiosity with regard to the mesmerist 
who had such power over her in the condition of the magnetic 
sleep; investigation once on his track, the truth might have been 
traced, and Ray’s life would have been safe without Kileen’s being 
endangered, by the law at least, as the poor girl could easily have 
been proved an irresponsible agent. 

“I will forgive Kate her concealment when I see my boy him- 
self again,” she said. But it seemed as if the day of reconcilia- 
tion would in that case be a long way off, for Ray came back to 
them very far indeed from his old self. Ten years could not have 
altered and aged him more than the last few terrible weeks had 
done. There were grey threads in his chestnut hair; his once 
bright spirits were broken ; and the family wondered whether they 
would ever see his old sunny smile, or hear the ring of his old 
buoyant laugh again ? 

The first inquiries he made were about Mrs. Fitzallan; hut they 
could tell him nothing, except that she had been very ill, and had 
indeed been supposed to be dead. They did not know whether she 
was recovering, nor anything at all about her; they had made no 
inquiries; and it appeared from Mrs. Percival’s tone that they did 
not care to make any. 

‘“‘ You speak as if she were to blame in some way. What has she 
done ?” asked Ray, quick to resent the faintest, even tacit, aspersion 
upon Asenath. 

‘““She must have known or suspected something,” said his 
mother. 

“She did not know. I would never believe that she had any 
cognizance of the devil’s plot that was being hatched, unless she 
herself admitted it to me. She was as innocent as an angel.” 

“If she had been quite as pure and innocent as I own we all 
thought her, she would not have gone on in such a way as to bring 
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that wretch’s revengeful hate on you. He admitted that he was 
jealous of her with you. I don’t blame you, dearest, I don’t for a 
moment attach a shadow of reproach to you.” 

‘Then there’s where you are wrong,” said Ray decidedly. “If 
any one were in fault it was I.” 

‘‘ Of course you would say so to screen her. Have you not proved 
how you would sacrifice yourself to spare her from a temporary 
annoyance ? And how did she repay you? By heartless selfishness 
in taking advantage of your too chivalrous scruples—by cold- 
blooded cowardice in keeping silence until it was all but too late. 
And who can tell how much she may have known or suspected all 
along ?” 

“I tell you she knew nothing,” Ray protested. “In her silence 
she only obeyed my positive desire. I would not have her dragged 
into the business. I myself told her not to mix herself up in it 
by volunteering any evidenee. I did not want to save myself at 
the cost of handing her over to that man’s power, leaving her 
helpless at his mercy.” 

“Yes, you thought of her, and she thought only of herself,” 
said his mother bitterly. 

“Poor girl, she needed that some one should think of her. Why 
are you so hard on her ?_ I can’t imagine why you, so gentle and 
charitable, should judge her so severely.” 

“Can you not?” Mrs. Percival rejoined in a deeper tone, with 
a flash of unusual passion in her soft eyes. “Can you not imagine 
why, when I look at you and think —and remember what name she 
bears? She was his wife. One could not live in contact with such 
vileness without being polluted by it. I can’t forgive her for her 
connection with—I was going to say ‘that man,’ but that evil 
spirit incarnated in human form was not a man! and I can never 
forgive myself for having been the means of bringing him into our 
lives to blight them all. And you are too generous, my Ray, never 
to have breathed a word of reproach to me.” 

‘* How like a woman,” he replied tenderly, even caressingly, but 
with that happy air of superiority which comes so naturally to a 
man when he is talking to a woman, even to the one he reverences 
most. ‘ Ready to scatter the blame all round broadcast. Ready 
to reproach yourself, to reproach her, when you are both alike inno- 
cent and beyond reproach. And if I were not swre of her, sure 
that she has stood apart blameless and unsullied by contact with 
evil, you know that I should not couple her with you.” 

She did know it, and it made her anxious. Was it possible that 
her Ray, after all that had passed, could cherish any serious attach- 
ment to that unhappy woman, who seemed to her eyes set apart 
like a leper by the disgrace of her husband’s infamy—to be shunned 
especially by all of them, the family on whom his atrocious crimes 
had brought disaster and death! Ray pursued the subject no fur- 
ther then, but the next morning, having ascertained Mrs. Fitz- 
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allan’s address, at least the last address they knew of her, the house 
wherein she had been stricken down apparently dead that terrible 
night, he went there to inquire for her. He was in dread lest he 
might hear that she had gone, fled away in her shame and misery 
and left no address—in dread of even worse news—as he went up 
to the door ; and he drew a breath of relief, as if a stone had been 
rolled off his heart, when the servant said, “ Yes, Mrs. Fitzallan 
lived there, but she was very ill and didn’t see visitors.” 

Ray asked to see the mistress of the house, and a kind-looking, - 
comely landlady presented herself, invited him into her own par- 
lour, and was agreeably willing to tell him all that was to be told. 
He learnt how Mrs. Fitzallan had been actually “ laid out ” as dead, 
and how Dr. Lowe had doubted whether life was quite extinct and 
had resuscitated her by electricity. “And he gave it her strong 
enough, sir, he said, to make every hair in my horsehair sofa 
stand up on end.” He learnt that she had been dangerously ill, 
indeed at death’s door, since then, but was assured that she had 
been well cared for. On the news of her husband’s death in the 
hospital, news which she, lying insensible, was unable to hear or 
understand, the landlady had judiciously bethought herself of 
communicating with her lodger’s relatives. She remembered that 
a Mr. Wilbraham had called upon them a few days before, and she 
had chanced to hear that he was a great friend of Mrs. Fitzallan’s 
uncle in Canada. Knowing no other friends of theirs she found 
this gentleman’s card and wrote to him. He had called imme- 
diately, had said that he was sure his old friend, Mr. Keppel, would 
wish his niece to have every care and comfort in her trouble, he 
had talked to Dr. Lowe, and had telegraphed to Canada to the poor 
lady’s uncle, who had telegraphed back commissioning Mr. Wilbra- 
ham to see that she was properly nursed and attended and expense 
not spared. So everything that could be done for her had 
been done. Dr. Lowe attended her, and they had had a consulta- 
tion of physicians. She had night and day nurses and wanted for 
nothing. 

* And is she getting better ?” asked Ray. 

“Well, she’s better, sir—she’s able to sit up a little in an arm- 
chair; but,” the landlady shook her head ominously, “ she’s in a 
bad way, I fear. She’s just a living skeleton—you could blow 
her away like a bit of thistledown; and she’s still all off here /” 
touching her forehead significantly. 

“‘ Is—is her mind affected, then ? ” 

“Her mind, sir? Why, when she came to—and for days and 
nights after—she was raving like the wildest lunatic that ever was 
in Colney Hatch. One night it took three people to hold her 
down—struggling to throw herself out of the window and trying 
to kill herself. My upstairs lodger left because of her cries and 
moans. She doesn’t rave so much now, and she’s pretty quiet and 
manageable—but very queer still; full of fancies and delusions, 
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and wanders dreadful in her talk. Dr. Lowe doesn’t say much 
about her mind; seems as if he thought that would improve with 
her body; but I often doubt if there’ll be much mending in this 
world for her, poor soul—body or mind.” 

“Can I see her?” he asked abruptly and rather unsteadily, 
finding it very hard work to control his voice, or, indeed, to speak 
at all. 

“T’m sure I don’t know, sir. I should hardly think so; but if 
you like I'll go up and ask the nurse. And your name, sir, if you 
please ?” 

“ Percival,” he replied, and flushed as he observed the landlady’s 
instant look of interest and curiosity. She went upstairs, was 
gone some little time, which seemed very long to him, and 
returned with a troubled and disconcerted expression. 

“I’m sure I didn’t mean to do any harm,” she said. ‘ How 
was I to know it would upset her so? And the nurse sets it down 
as all my fault. The poor thing was lying on the sofa, and nurse 
had just gone out of the room a minute, and so I said to her: 
‘Would you like to see Mr. Percival, my dear ?’ and she just gave 
a scream and threw herself right off the sofa on to the floor and 
went off in a kind of fit ; and the nurse she ran back, and was very 
rude to me, and said I’d nearly killed her. Oh! she’s in a bad 
way, poor soul. It’s a sad, sad thing. Such an elegant creature 
as she was, too! And such a perfect lady in her ways! And 
now, [ believe, it wouldn’t take but the least thing to set her 
raving mad, or kill her.” 

“I must see the doctor,” said Ray. And on the following day, 
by appointment, he did see Dr. Lowe, and had a long conversation 
with him. The doctor was evidently sincerely interested in Mrs. 
Fitzallan’s case. 

“ Her trance was the most absolutely death-like condition con- 
ceivable,” he said. ‘In a warm climate she would to a certainty 
have been buried alive, as many unfortunate people have been. 
She has been as nearly dead as any creature can be and live; she 
is still in a very precarious condition, mentally and bodily. Unless 
her mind can be soothed, I am afraid we cannot look for much 
improvement in her physical state, and that is very serious. I 
may tell you frankly and in confidence, Mr. Percival, that I am 
inclined to attribute her illness to severe mental shock, the 
nature of which I can only conjecture; but I have traced one 
dominant idea through all her delirious wanderings, and I could 
not guarantee that the sight of you might not be fatal to her. On 
the other hand, it might be beneficial. She is under the delusion 
that you are—not living”—the doctor glided with some slight 
constraint past any nearer allusion to the death that she sup- 
posed Ray to have died—“ and anything that rouses in her mind 
any train of associations connected with you brings on dangerous 
agitation—often frenzy. To let you see her would be a bold 
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experiment, of the kill-or-cure kind, but I am half inclined to 
try it.” 

“Try it,” said Ray urgently. ‘“ Let me see her, if only for one 
minute.” 

The doctor deliberated, finally consented, and presently took 
him upstairs to try the bold experiment. As he followed the 
doctor into the room, Ray’s eager eyes sought out and rested at 
once on a large invalid easy chair at the further end of the apart- 
ment. The chair was turned with its back to the door, so that he 
could only just catch a side glimpse of a passive figure covered 
with shawls sunk in its cushions. 

‘Well, my dear lady, I’ve brought you a visitor,” said Dr. Lowe, 
bending over her, and Ray could see that a violent start shook the 
passive, almost prostrate, form. “A gentleman who very much 
wishes to see you,” the doctor continued firmly and cheerfully. 

** Who—who—is it ?” asked a faint, agitated, hollow whisper, 
which he never would have recognized as Asenath’s voice, and a 
thin white hand raised itself from the shawls and clutched at the 
doctor’s arm. The doctor beckoned him forward, saying, ‘‘ Here 
he is to speak for himself.” 

Ray took three steps across the room, and was face to face with 
Asenath again. With Aseriath? Was that white, wan, wasted, 
hollow-eyed, hollow-cheeked invalid, Asenath ? There seemed to 
be nothing left of her but the large deep grey eyes, with their 
long curling fringe of black lashes. Pathetically, pitifully large 
those eyes looked now in the thin pale face. It was the shadow 
—the ghost—the wreck of Asenath that looked up at him, at first 
with a startled look of almost terror, which swiftly changed to a 
half incredulous, rapturous questioning. 

“ It—it—looks like—Is—is it—you?” she breathed in a 
tremulous whisper. 

‘* Yes, it is I, dear,” he said, a great gush of unutterable tender- 
ness, yearning, compassion, swelling his heart. 

She raised herself a little in her chair, leant forward and reached 
her hands to him. He caught and clasped them, and felt the frail 
thin fingers cling and twine tightly round his. A faint, strange 
smile stole over her pale face. ; 

“Tt is you /” she murmured with ineffable, yet still almost in- 
credulous, tenderness. 

“ Yes, dear; and you know me? You are glad to see me?” 

She made no answer in words, only her bosom heaved with a 
deep, soft, quivering sigh; her lovely eyes brightened with an 
ecstatic light as they gazed full into his; she sank back clinging 
to his hands and looking up at him with that faint, lingering 
smile of passionless rapture that scarcely seemed of earth. 

‘* Will you leave us together for a little time?” he said to Dr. 
Lowe. “You see, she is glad to see me. Will you leave me with 
her for a little while ?” 
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‘Yes, a little while,” she said, smiling with a sweet, rapt gaze, 
and the doctor who had been regarding her with a keen, critical, 
satisfied air, left them. 

“ T know it is a dream,” she murmured. “ Dreams and realities 
are all confused to me now, and if I had not had so many—oh ! so 
many dreams as real as this—but none so happy, I should think 
that this was real.” 

‘It is no dream, darling,” said Ray, kneeling down by her side, 
clasping and caressing the wasted, almost transparent hands. 

“ No dream ?” she repeated softly. ‘“ Then have you come to 
fetch me? Is my time come? Iam glad—glad if itis. Iam 
so tired of life. Oh, Ray! how often I have wondered if there 
was a God, and how He could let his creatures suffer so! But I feel 
now there is a God, and He is merciful. He has sent you for me! 
You have come—I have you here!” with a depth of dreamy 
tenderness, which in her normal, self-contained senses, Asenath 
had never allowed herself to express. 

“ Yes, I have come, I am with you,” he answered. 

She laid her hand upon his head and smoothed his hair with a 
lingering, caressing touch. 

“You are warm—warm, like life,” she said wonderingly; “ that 
is strange ; but everything is so strange and confused to me now.” 
She passed her fingers over his brow and temples with slow and 
gentle touches, and raised his face and gazed at him. 

“ Are you not paler—thinner—than you used to be?” she asked 
simply and tenderly. 

“Am I, dear? Iam not so pale and thin as you are,” he said 
with a sad little smile. ‘ But you know I have been through a 
great deal, dearest, since last we met, and perhaps I am changed.” 

Her face seemed suddenly to grow whiter, if that were possible 
it clouded with a look of shuddering horror, question, and dread. 

“* You—you are yourself?” she murmured wildly, beginning to 
pant and tremble, “your very self—and yet—Oh! was it all an 
awful dream? It cannot all have been a dream. Oh, Ray!” 
she moaned and shuddered, “ it was once—once only—for you / 
but J—but J have been through: the Valley of Death with you a 
hundred times, and when I have wanted to put an end to myself, 
to get out of this wretched world of horror and injustice and 
infamy and follow you, they were cruel to me—cruel—they would 
not let me die.” 

‘*T am glad they did not. What should I have done if I had 
come back and found you gone ?” 

“You have come back,” she said slowly, with a disturbed, 
appealing gaze that was pathetic in its perplexed seeking to 
understand, as her bewildered senses strove to find their way to 
light and truth through the mists in which they had been lost. 
“ But if—if—others were to come back ? If—he—comes back,” she 
whispered, shivering, “he will murder you, Ray! He will! He 
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will wait—wait in the dark, and then, some dark night he will get 
his grip on you and murder you.” 

‘* He will not. He cannot do me any harm now, dear. He has 
gone past hurting me or you.” 

“No. He will follow us,” she said with a wild look of terror. 
“He said he would. I see him often—in horrid, horrid dreams ! 
I am afraid, afraid! He hates you, Ray, and me. He said he 
would follow us from world to world. I am afraid of him;” and 
convulsive shudders shook all her wasted frame as she spoke. 

‘Don’t ! don’t look so terrified, dearest!” he entreated. “You 
must not be frightened now. He cannot harm you nor me any 
more. I tell you you are safe; and do you not feel that you are 
safe now, with me?” 

He wrapped the fragile, shivering figure in his arms, folded her 
close in a soothing, protecting embrace, as if she had been a 
terrified child. Her trembling arms twined round his neck and 
clung there fast. 

‘You will save me, Ray ?” she moaned. 

“T will, my darling! God helping me, I will save you and 
bring you back to life and health and happiness yet.” 

Her head drooped on his shoulder and gradually she ceased to 
tremble. 

“‘T feel all lost,” she murmured presently, much more calmly, 
more like herself. ‘It seems all mist and clouds and darkness 
round me—darkness and dreams. You will help me to get things 
clear ?” 

‘“‘ What is clear is that I love you better than ever, my own poor 
darling ; all the rest will come clear in time.” 

The bold experiment had proved a decided success. 

“Well, Mr. Percival, you can do as much for my patient as J 
can now,” the doctor said. 

Ray visited her daily, and after each visit of his some slight 
improvement was perceptible. She clung to him now with a 
dependence doubly pathetic in her who had been so self-possessed 
and self-contained. She leant on him, seemed only to breathe at 
his will. It was curious to see how the depths of underlying 
tenderness, the clinging, feminine softness and weakness of her 
nature, revealed themselves now that her brain-power was weak- 
ened, her senses confused. Asenath could never, while in full 
possession and command of herself, have so innocently and trans- © 
parently manifested her affection. 

And Ray, if he had loved her passionately before, felt the old 
devotion rise into a higher, tenderer, and purer passion now. His 
whole soul melted into a deep, limitless, yearning tenderness for 
this delicate, fragile creature—his once proud, queenly Asenath, 
broken and drooping like a crushed lily, that no hand but his 


could raise. 
Sometimes in his absence she had a slight relapse ; the delusion 
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of his death would take possession of her again, she would fancy his 
coming had been only a dream and sink into the old despair; but 
these fits of delusion soon wore off. Ray’s unfailing tact and 
tenderness won her back to life and health and reason, cleared the 

clouds gradually but surely from her brain, and restored the 

balance of her mind. 

Before this came to pass he had also won his mother round from 
her first not unnatural attitude of protest against any association 
with their enemy’s widow. When she heard how seriously ill 
Asenath was, how mind and body alike were unstrung by the shock 
and strain she had undergone, when she saw her son absorbed in 
thoughts that were evidently half sad, half glad, she trembled lest 
she should by a few hasty expressions have shut herself out of her 
boy’s confidence; she approached the subject tenderly, and Ray, 
finding her ready to sympathize, was ready to confide. 

The floodgates once opened, out poured the whole story. 

Mrs. Percival at first shrank from the idea of keeping up any 
communication whatever with the woman so closely linked with 
the tragedy which had marred their peaceful lives and robbed 
them of Geoffrey and Eileen, but her heart was touched by his 
account of Asenath ; she consented to go and see her, and when 
she saw her—the poor pale face and wasted frame—saw how all 
the faintly flickering flame of vitality in her seemed to leap into 
her eyes at the sight of Ray—how her very life seemed to hang on 
his breath—realized how her anguish for Ray’s sake had brought 
her nearly to death or madness—then the mother’s heart melted, 
and she took Asenath into her arms and kissed her and cried over 
her, and then and there, without a word, forgave her all her sins 
and shortcomings, even for having been Fitzallan’s wife. 

As Asenath grew stronger, and with returning health the full 
powers of her mind and memory revived, and all the past and 
present were clear to her, her manner changed to Ray. She no 
longer clung to him with affection as artless and open as a child’s ; 
she grew sad and silent and reserved; she no longer let her hand 
linger restfully in his; she shrank from his caresses; drew back 
when he would have kissed her. Ray fretted and fumed at the 
change, but his mother by woman’s instinct read the woman’s 
heart, understood how Asenath’s soul, no longer wandering in the 
shadows and mists of dreamland, but open-eyed now in the broad 
daylight, awake to suffer, was at war with itself. 

She tried to persuade Ray to go abroad for change, as he was ‘ 
far from well; he had never thoroughly recovered from the 
terrible mental strain he had undergone ; but he refused to leave 
Asenath. He had won her back to life and he feared that in his 
absence she might have some relapse. “If anything should 
happen to her,” he said, “I should never forgive myself for leaving 
her, nor you for urging me to go.” 

Mrs. Percival bided her time, and soon her opportunity came. 
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Dr. Lowe had brought his wife to see his interesting patient, 
and Mrs. Lowe had taken a great fancy to Asenath and shown 
her much attention. Now the Lowe family were going to the 
seaside, to South Wales, for two or three months, and suggested 
that Mrs. Fitzallan should go with them; the doctor said that the 
change and sea air would be the best thing in the world for her 
and she would be well looked after. Asenath seemed willing; Mrs. 
Percival strongly encouraged the plan; and now when she entreated 
Ray to go abroad with her and the girls, he consented. He felt 
that Dr. Lowe was friendly to him, and that he left Asenath in 
good hands; he could rely not only on her being well cared for, 
but also on receiving frequent and trustworthy reports of her; 
moreover, he felt, and felt with pique and pain, that he was no 
longer Asenath’s only comfort; she no longer allowed herself to 
betray that she needed him, leant on him; now even sometimes 
his presence actually seemed to distress her, and he was hurt 
by her increasing reserve with him. She was always gentle now; 
never hard, never haughty, never angry nor disdainful with Ray 
again, but her old reticence froze over the soft, impulsive, clinging 
attachment which in the illness she had shown. Mrs. Percival 
urged him strongly to leave her to herself for awhile, to regain in 
freedom and peace the tone of her nerves and spirits; and now 
at last he yielded. 


CHAPTER XXX. 


6S] TAKE IT FOR A SIGN.” 


“ What song is well sung not of sorrow ? 
What triumph well won without pain? 
What virtue shall be and not borrow 
Bright lustre from many a stain?” 


THE Percivals went abroad and stayed some months, stayed until 
Ray received in a letter from Dr. Lowe a hint that Mrs. Fitzallan 
seemed rather restless and was beginning to talk about her native 
land as if she thought of returning. Then Ray set his face home- 
wards instantly. 

He found Asenath quite herself again, her health and strength 
restored, her beauty returning to her more slowly. A good deal 
of her old self-possession and reserve had returned to her too; far 
more indeed than he could have wished. She was mistress of 
herself again, and repressed all betrayal of her joy—a joy which 
stung sharply as pain, which was indeed part pain—at the sight of 
his face; and for a little while the gentle frost of her shrinking 
reticence held them apart; but one day with his old impetuosity, 
he dashed down that fragile barrier and asked her plainly if he had 
not waited long enough ? 
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“You don’t expect me to serve seven years, do you, Asenath ?” 
he said. ‘“ Has not the time come now when I may speak? Let 
us understand each other now ; why wait any longer? Ifyou want 
to go to America I will take you; we will go wherever you like. 
Only tell me now, when will you marry me ?” 

She paused a moment and did not look him in the face as she 
answered in a firm, low voice: 

*‘ Never, Ray; never!” 

“ And why not ?.” he rejoined almost sternly; “I am not going 
to persecute you,” he added with a flash of scornful reassurance, a 
reminder of her long ago reproaches. “ As a rule a woman has a 
right to refuse a man without giving a reason, but our case is an 
exception. I have a right to ask you the reason of your refusal. 
Why will you not marry me, Asenath ?” 

. © Because I am not worthy of you; I am not fit to be your wife.” 

‘‘ What do you mean ?” he asked quickly, anxiously. “ Not fit 
nor worthy? What are you hinting at? I will not believe there 
is any secret in your past of which you have reason to be ashamed. 
What is it that you call unfitness, unworthiness ? what have you to 
tell me?” 

“No more than you know, but is it not enough? The stain of 
what I have been can never, never be washed off my life.” 

“* What have you been,” he rejoined warmly; “ except most in- 
nocent and most unhappy ?” 

‘You are too generous,” she answered still calmly but with 
deep earnestness. ‘You, who should hate me for the name I bear! ” 

“You need not bear that name for a week longer ; no, not fora 
day! Only take mine, and you will give me my dearest wish on 
earth.” 

“Is it possible that you can truly wish to marry me—me, a 
woman cursed as I am, branded for ever by what I have been, by 
what can never be undone! Me, whom you of all men should 
shun like a leper ?” 

“ Don’t think of that sad past,” he said tenderly. “Think of 
the future, in which we will forget:the past together.” 

“That past stands between me and any future. I have no 
future. I dedicate all that is left of my life to expiation, atone- 
ment; such poor, faint, slight atonement as I can make for all the 
hideous wrong of which I feel half the responsibility on my soul.” 

“‘ Of which no shadow of responsibility rests on you. But you 
shall make any so-called atonement you desire, by good deeds and 
kindly acts that will make people bless your name. You shall 
devote as much time and means as you choose to doing good. I 
will help you. We will try to make others happy, to do all we can 
of good in the world together.” 

“ Yes, let us do so,” she said with earnest, dewy eyes; “ but 
apart.” 

“‘ There is no good for me apart from you.” 
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“There is, there must and shall be!” she replied resolutely. 
“You part from me to-day. You pass out of my life and I out of 
yours to-day—now! It must have come—and very soon, this 

ing—lI have seen it coming. Why not to-day? The sooner 
the better. If you are blinded by your own too generous heart I 
must see—I must act for us both. If you cannot see the gulf 
between us, J see it yawn the wider and blacker. I am the 
woman of all women set apart from you, whom you should shun 
and avoid. Jam the living link with all the tragedy that has 
cursed you and yours. I lived in daily, hourly contact with the 
crime that wrecked the lives that were so happy when I knew you 
first. I did nothing to help or save you. My cowardly, sinful 
silence wronged you. If it had not been for me, you would not have 
been the object of the revengeful hatred that so nearly: ” she 
broke off abruptly, struggled hard for a moment to retain her 
self-command, succeeded in the effort, and continued firmly, “ J 
was to blame. I wronged you; I wronged myself; I wronged all. 
I am only justly punished. I have no part with the innocent and 
blameless ones of life, no right to dream of hope or happiness. 
The innocent, blameless have suffered, died, murdered, through 
me and mine. I must atone to the memory of those, martyred, 
whom I cannot recall. Between me and you of all men there is a 
gulf as wide as the river of death. I will never marry you, Ray ; 
and by my own free-will I will never see you again.” She had 
kept up bravely until the last few words, but on the “never” her 
voice wavered and faltered. 

Ray was too deeply stirred to notice the faint, pitiful quivering 
of her breath, which betrayed that, in spite of her efforts, she was 
nearly breaking down. He had listened to her resolute renuncia- 
tion with a stern and dogged look. As she ended he was silent a 
moment, and then rejoined in the deep low tones of strong emotion 
violently held in curb: 

“ You talk of atonement, of the memory of the innocent, mur- 
dered, martyred! That’s true enough. But answer me. Whose 
kith and kin, whose flesh and blood, were they? Were they not 
mine? Whose home was desolated, whose life was blasted ? Was 
it not mine? To whom do you owe your atonement but to me— 
me who live always under the slur of having been convicted and 
condemned for murder, and for such a murder too! Do you think 
that I am made of stone or ice? Do you imagine that I felt 
nothing when I heard the nails knocking into the scaffold on 
which / was to swing next morning ?” 

Ray never spoke even to his nearest and dearest of this horrible 
passage in his life. Only under the stress of intense passion now, 
he roughly dashed the picture before the eyes of the woman whom 
the thought of it had driven so nearly to death or madness ; and 
in alluding to it his voice grew hollow, and he turned not merely 
pale, but of a livid ash-colour to the very lips. 
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Asenath shuddered and turned as ashen-pale herself, arid with a 
faint cry she sank back on the sofa trembling, catching her 
breath and pressing her hand upon her heart. 

“ Ray, don’t!” she moaned faintly. ‘ If—if you want to kill 
me—choose some more merciful way.” 

‘“‘ My darling, forgive me,” he exclaimed with remorseful tender- 
ness, dismayed at the change that came over her face, and anxiously 
taking her in hisarms. ‘“ Don’t tremble, don’t look so, dearest ; 
it is all over and done with. I was a brute to speak of it to you. 
Asenath, you are ill, you are fainting a 

“ No, no,” she murmured, with a feeble and not very persistent 
endeavour to release herself from his embrace. ‘I am only—not 
quite strong yet—and I cannot bear it when you say those things.” 

“You do care for me, Asenath,” he said half exultantly, half 
entreatingly, clasping her closer to his breast, “although I can’t © 
believe it when you set up those false and morbid scruples between 
yourself and me. They are false ; can’t you see—haven’t I shown 
you that if it is to any one, it is to me, you owe the debt that none 
but you can pay—and you only if you love me! But, tell me, 
dearest, now—you never have told me—do you love me?” 

With his arms round her, the strong pulse of his heart beating 
against her own, she could not deny the truth; and then she was 
still feeling faint and weak and shaken; she could not summon 
up strength enough for a good bold perjury. 

“Does it need telling, Ray?” she said reproachfully. “ You 
know I do; you know it too well.” 

“Then you are mine! And do you think I will allow fancies and 
scruples—the over-sensitive scruples of your tender conscience, 
my darling—to rob me of my own? We belong together—you to 
me, and I to you. You have no right to rob me of yourself, 
Asenath, and you shall not do it.” 

“It is for your sake, Ray,” she murmured. “ The very sight of 
me must always recall the dreadful past to you.” 

“ The sight of you is my only comfort and my only hope. You 
belong to me by the right of our love, and I will have my own!” 

There are men, plenty of them, who consent to accept their dis- 
missal for some scruple’s sake, when there is no lack of love on 
either side; but the man who really loves commits a fatal error 
when he accepts the rejection of the woman who, as he well knows, 
loves him, but refuses him for the sake of some conscientious 
scruple which is generally in regard to his interest rather than her 
own. If he allows her thus to dismiss him it is a moral suicide 
which spoils two lives, if his love is true. As a rule, however, the . 
man who obediently bows to such a decision is very easily consoled. 
Ray refused to accept the sentence which meant loss of his heart’s 
desire and life-long loneliness for Asenath. He loved her far too 
well to let her slay her own heart and sacrifice her only hope of 
happiness 
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But Asenath still held back from giving any promise to be his 
wife—held back the more because her own heart pleaded so pas- 
sionately on his side, because all her bruised soul ached with the 
craving to allow herself to find rest, hope and comfort in his love. 
But it seemed to her that if she should yield to her own longing 
and to his urgent wooing, and let him bind himself indissolubly 
to the living link with the tragedy of his past, a day might come 
when he would repent. 

Then Mrs, Percival, who had returned to London, came to the 
charge. 

‘‘ Asenath,” she said, with a touch of sternness in her generally 
soft voice, “ do you think Ray has not suffered enough? Must it 
be your hand that strikes him another blow ?” 

‘“‘ What do you wish me todo?” Asenath asked looking up with 
appealing eyes. 

“If you do not care for him, to part from him at once, take 
yourself out of his life for ever, and let him get over the loss of 
his dearest hope as best he can; but if you do care for him, then 
stop torturing yourself and him with these scruples of yours. I 
own they are not unnatural nor unreasonable, but if you care for 
him, I tell you plainly, you are wronging yourself and him by 
allowing them to separate you. If you love him, Asenath, give 
up these fancies—come to us—be his wife and my dear 
daughter.” 

“Is it possible?” Asenath said in a low and unsteady voice. 
“You ask me this—you ? And would you really consent of your 
own free-will to receive me—me—as a daughter ? ” 

‘Tt is the desire of my son’s heart that you should marry him, 
Asenath, and his heart’s desire is mine. The woman who really 
loves my Ray will be a daughter to me. I think you do love him, 
dear? I think I can read your heart. IfI read it aright, obey your 
own heart’s wish. You have lost your own mother, Asenath dear, 
I know; but come to us and I will try not to let you miss her.” 

Asenath bent her head over Mary Percival’s hand, and as she 
kissed it her burning tears fell upon it. 

“You are too good,” she murmured. “Give mea little time to 
think. You are right—you do read my heart. It is not that I 
don’t love Ray. God knowsI do! He is more a thousand times 
than life to me. But I dare not—I dare not let myself hope. 
Would it be right? Would it not be a sin? Let me think a 
little—little longer if I dare let myself dream of happiness.” 

That night Asenath thought of the past until both her head 
and her heart ached. She lived over again the for-ever-unforgot- 
ten days before the tragedy. She saw in her mind’s eye Geoffrey 
Carresford’s fair handsome face, his frank and genial blue eyes, his 
stalwart figure, his honest, kindly smile ; she saw him lying dead, 
murdered, cut down in his prime, on the very threshold of his 
crowning happiness—murdered by the man who had been her 
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husband. She saw the sweet and delicate face of Eileen, yet more 
cruelly wronged and slain than even he had been. She felt, and 
shuddered in feeling, all the martyrdom that Ray, guiltless, had 
suffered. Could she, who had lived for the best years of her youth 
the wife of the guilty one, who was the cause of all, ever dare to 
marry Ray? She prayed in anguish for a sign to guide her, and 
when at last she slept there came to her a dream which seemed 
an answer to her prayer. 

She thought that she and Ray were standing before the altar 
to be married, and trembling hope struggled in her heart with 
boding terror lest something should happen to stop the marriage 
and tear her from him at the last. Every moving shadow in the 
dusky aisles made her start and quiver; and through the rolling, 
reverberating melody of the organ and the solemn voice of the 
minister, she could hear something like the foreshadowing of a 
ghostly whisper that might rise loud and proclaim, “ Just cause and 
impediment!” For oh! was there not “ just cause” to sever her 
and Ray, and set a dark gulf between them ? 

When the minister demanded, “ Who giveth this woman to be 
married to this man ?” there was a moment’s silence’; and her 
heart sank coldly with the fear that there was no one—no one— 
who would give her—stained by the guilt that was none of her 
own—to her true lover. Then there was a step at her side—a 
shadow fell before her; she looked round shuddering; and her 
heart leapt with relief and rapture as she saw that Geoffrey 
Carresford stood there, fair and tall in the splendour of his living 
strength, just as she had seen him last in life, with the sunshine 
gilding his bright hair. , 

The minister repeated, “ Who giveth this woman to be married 
to this man?” and Geoffrey said : 

“Ido/ Who hasa better right than I?” and he put her hand 
in Ray’s. 

Then a slender white-robed figure, with sweet dark eyes, glided 
forward out of the shadows, and kissed her with a sister’s kiss and 
wished her happiness. And she and Ray caught the hands of 
Geoffrey and Eileen, and cried: 

“ Stay—stay with us!” and Eileen answered with a smile of 
heavenly peace, “ No, we cannot stay. We have come from far off 
to see you—to see you two happy. But we must go back and you 
cannot follow us. It is not your time yet!” 

Then the church floor heaved like the waves of the sea, and a 
dizziness came over Asenath, and she clung to Ray as she saw a 

If open and the green waters bubbling and churning up between 
them and their lost ones. And the stream widened and widened 
to a great dark rushing river, and on the further side there shone 
a light that never was on land or sea, and in that light they saw 
the transfigured forms of Geoffrey and Eileen standing together 
hand in hand. 
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Asenath awoke sobbing, though not with grief. “Is this the 
sign? Oh, generous, noble heart, do you indeed give me to Ray ? 
Do those who should hate me bless me ?” 


The influence of the dream entered into her deepest soul and 
bore down the balance on Ray’s side when, the next day, he rather 
demanded than entreated of her her final decision ; and in a little 
while the circle of the Percivals’ friends were much exercised in 
their minds over the discovery that Ray Percival was actually 
going to marry the widow of the arch-enemy of the family, although 
the engagement was not publicly announced and only confided to 
a few intimates. And another fruitful subject for comment, a 
really priceless boon to gossips, was Ray’s disposal of the Carresford 
property. He could not forget that he had been publicly accused 
of murdering Geoffrey with the object of obtaining posses- 
sion of that property ; he refused to touch the inheritance for the 
sake of which he had been believed to have stained his soul with 
a foul crime ; he lost no time in having it divided into three equal 
portions, transferred and settled upon Geoffrey’s remaining nearest 
of kin, Mrs. Percival, Gertrude and Rhoda. Asenath entirely 
sympathized with him and encouraged him in this course. Mrs. 
Percival objected to receiving her third, but being overborne by 
Ray’s insistance, she confided to Asenath, “I only take it and keep 
it in trust for Ray and you, my dear. You will need it some day, 
when your responsibilities and expenses increase; and till then I 
hold it in trust for my children.” 

But, after all, it does not seem likely that they will ever stand in 
much need of it, for David Keppel very soon afterwards died, and 
of his two millions of dollars, left a million and a half to his niece 
Asenath. This inheritance caused the first conflict of will between 
her and Ray since the hour of their engagement, their first serious 
difference of opinion, and, as they are both firmly and fondly per- 
suadéd, their last. She desired to have no settlement, declaring 
that all that was hers was Ray’s; the money was left to her uncon- 
ditionally, for her todo with as she chose, and what she chose was 
to regard it as belonging to Ray as much as to her. He insisted 
on having her fortune settled upon herself and on any children of 
hers ; and the disagreement ended in his having his own way ;: but 
he has apparently not lost very much by his victory, as Asenath’s 
chief aim and object in life is to anticipate and gratify his every 
wish. Not that she encourages his rather habitual than constitu- 
tional laisser-aller and carelessness. On the contrary, her influence 
is of the bracing, not the enervating, kind ; and Ray has taken hold 
of life with a firmer grip, has thrown himself into the work and 
business of the world with a more steady energy than he had ever 
shown before, and which he probably never would have manifested 
but for Asenath’s inspiring love and pride in him. 

Kate—Mrs. Barnabas Grey now—is forgiven, for Ray is himself 
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again—nay, a better, stronger self than before he passed through 
that fiery ordeal, in which the worst and weakest of his nature 
seemed to have been burned away. 

Lady May Rivers and Gertrude Carresford were the last to be 
reconciled to his marrying the widow of Geoffrey’s murderer ; but 
even these two resigned themselves to the marriage in time; 
Gertrude, who saw more of Asenath than May did, being the first. 
to give her the kiss of peace. 

May is still the dearest friend of the family, and especially 
warm and cordial always to Ray; it seems as if she felt that she 
could never do enough to make amends to him for her one wild 
hour of doubt. 

And Asenath? To her all life is changed and new—even her 
very name. It is not only that she no longer bears that name, the 
mere mention of which still turns her pale, but she is  Asenath ” 
no more. . Ray first took to contracting it into “ Sena,” and the 
whole family call her Sena, and nothing but Sena, now. They are 
all very fond of her; for her best and most lovable qualities swiftly 
unfolded into fullest, richest blossom in the sunshine of tenderness 
that surrounded her from the time that Mary Percival called her 
“daughter” first. She has won her way even into Gertrude’s 
affections, though the heart of that faithful sister was slow to 
warm to her. Sometimes she wonders—can she, this happy Sena, 
beloved, made much of and caressed, can she be the same creature 
as the cold, silent, suppressed, unloving woman who was Fitz- 
allan’s wife? Life is no longer pale and tame and colourless to 
her. Free to love at last—free to pour out upon Ray, in return 
for his devotion, all the long pent-up passion and tenderness of 
her deep nature—she knows at last what Life can be. 

She—who used to look on at these Percivals, at their strong 
family affections, their happy home-life, with a feeling of vaguely 
envious melancholy, as one shut out in the cold—is one of them 
now, closed in, warm and sheltered, in that blessed circle of 
sweet home-love. They cling the closer together because of the 
vacant places in their home and in their hearts; and it is only 
when Sena thinks of those vacant places that a cloud from the 
past lowers over her and she trembles at her own happiness. 

Then sometimes the shadow of yesterday seems to quench the 
sunlight of to-day; then she wonders whether, if there be any 
truth in the Percivals’ tender faith and hope—that the pure in- 
fluence of those disembodied spirits, who are at peace, still falls 
like a gentle dew from heaven in blessing on the heads of 
those they loved here—if this sweet dream be true, then 
may not thoughts of evil and hatred brood still in the un- 
quiet depths of the dark soul that passed unsatisfied, leaving its 
ruthless vengeance incomplete? Even in the other world, may 
not the sinister influence of that evil will have power for harm ? 
and from out of the darkness beyond the grave, may he not yet 
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stretch out a shadowy hand to smite her or her beloved? And 
when these superstitious misgivings assail her, she kneels and 
locks her hands in passionate prayer. 

‘‘ Tf any evil Fate is hanging over us, following us still—oh, let it 
fall on me—on me, and not on Ray!” 

But Ray’s hopeful faith is that they have outlived the tragedy 
of their past, and left their dark and stormy days behind. 


THE END. 
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BEYOND RECALL. 


WELL, is it you? Let me look, let me see; 
Stand close to the light, I will gaze in your face 
And search there for all I remember of old, 
In those days that are dead, that flew on apace, 
When we two were happy and hopeful and bold. 
Let me look, let me see the eyes that I loved, 
_The lips that I kissed, and the hands I clasped close. 
Are they changed these long years? are they altered 
and cold, 
That once were so piercingly sweet to behold ? 
Ah me! dear, I miss the old passionate look, 
The warmth, the intensity—where is it all? 
I once read your face like a favourite book, 
But what I read now is beyond my recall. 
And am I changed also? Alas! dear, it seems 
I miss in myself the old heart that was yours ; 
The passionate love that in life and in dreams 
Went out to you only, and centred in you. 
Is everything altered ? is nothing the same 
As once long ago, when our hearts were afire ? 
Ah! where has it vanished, that fine subtle flame 
_That kindled and blended our love’s dear desire ? 
Is it your fault or mine? Dear, I question in vain ; 
Can we call back no power from far distant days, 
To live for one moment the old life again ? 
(No matter its folly, no matter its pain) 
To know the dear madness we never know now, 
To feel for one pulse-throb that you are all mine; 
Soul and body all mine—in my arms, on my heart— 
Forgetting the present—the future beyond. 
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Life’s frail peradventure determined divine 
By the gift of your love, whilst your kisses respond, 
For one moment eternal, ecstatic, sublime. 
In vain do we call on the somnolent past, 
In vain do we knock at each other’s closed hearts ; 
A ghost to our summons appears, wan and ghast, 
The wraith of dead love, of dead hopes past recall. 
So pale and pathetic! We yearn on its face, 
And hold forth our arms whilst the blinding tears fall, 
We call it by each dear familiar old name, 
Entreat it again in our life to remain, 
And revive by its presence our moribund hearts. 
But alas! regretful and solemnly mute, 
In sadness, despairing, the vision departs. 
Ah me! dear, how wistfully then, left alone, 
We turn to each other our heart-broken gaze, 
Our hands fall apart, our kisses dissever, 
Beyond our recall are the haleyon days 
And the love that has vanished for ever. 


E. M. DE F. 











AN ENGLISH DOPPELGANGER. 


AN EDITOR’S STORY, 


By DENZIL VANE, 


AUTHOR OF ‘* FROM THE DEAD,” ‘‘ LIKE LUCIFER,” ETC. 


URING many years of my life I was cursed by a “ double ”—a 

Doppelganger who did work of the same kind that I did, who 

took credit for my work and left me the discredit of the evil deeds 
that he did. 

Perhaps I should not have minded the thing so much, but un- 
fortunately myDoppel belonged to the criminal classes, and probably 
most people will admit that it is not very pleasant to be taken for 
a swindler on a large scale, or to have one’s good-natured friends 
sending letters of condolence to his family to express their sorrow 
and sympathy when one’s namesake gets his first term of imprison- 
ment for more or less successful swindling. 

My troubles in this matter began when I was little more than a 
child. My namesake, who, I believe, descends from the same 
common ancestor with me, was in the habit of sending verses to 
the county paper, which duly printed them in “ poets’ corner,” 
with our common name attached in full. The misery these things 
caused me is unspeakable. 

One maiden aunt of evangelical tendencies, who lived a quarter 
of a mile from my father’s house, would, on the appearance of one 
of these precious compositions—which, it is hardly necessary to 
say, were generally of a singularly amatory character—send her 
maid Rachel to call me to a confabulation. 

The Dunstanville Gazette was published on Friday, our market- 
day, and all the old women (of “ both sexes,” as Dr. Trimble, who 
had brought us all into the world, used to speak of his patients) 
had duly conned its pages by tea-time, five o’clock, on Saturday. 
When Friday came, and the Guzette had duly made its appearance, 
it was my wont to rush to Slade, the newsvendor, for a copy, and 
tear it open in search of my rival’s, or rather my namesake’s, 
poetry (!). If there were none, or if the editor of our lively print 
had thought it better to supply his “ poets’ corner” from the works 
of some one or other of the poets whose immortal productions are 
to be found in those volumes of “ Elegant Extracts” which are so 
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invaluable to the members of the provincial press, my mind was 
at ease for a week. If, however, my double should have fallen a 
victim to the fascinations of some new charmer during the week ; 
should have by chance eaten cold pork for supper ; or—dare I say 
it ?—have had an extra glass or two of that “old Tom, hot,” with 
which he was accustomed to solace his leisure in the bar of the 
“ Red Lion” at Dunstanville, my doom was sealed. The poetry— 
save the mark—was safe in “ poets’ corner,” and as certainly 
Rachel, looking the personification of Puritan primness, would walk 
up the ‘long garden in front of my father’s house with a message 
from Aunt Anne to the effect that she particularly wished to see 
me “after morning service on Sunday,” which meant, of course, 
after one of those dismal early dinners which everybody in Dun- 
stanville except Dr. Trimble thought it a duty to eat “for the sake 
of the servants.” 

Oh, those Sunday afternoon conferences! I shudder even now 
as I recall them to mind. Other young fellows might have escaped 
them—told Aunt Anne that she might, as they say in Smokyshire, 
* go look,” and departed on their own business or pleasure. There 
was no such happy alternative for me. Aunt Anne had money, 
and not a little of it, and I had “ expectations.” 

So it was that whenever Rachel’s sour visage appeared at our 
door and delivered the dreaded summons, I was forced to put in 
an appearance at Aunt Anne’s punctually at the hour named. To 
tell the truth, there was a good deal of monotony in my interviews 
with this amiable relative of mine. What the lawyers call a 
“common form ” was almost invariable. As thus: 

I enter the room. My aunt is in her easy-chair; Shah, a 
favourite black cat, reposes on her lap; the Gazette is conspicuously 
displayed on the what-not, and there is a decanter of port—sound 
old wine, by the way, for Uncle Williams knew his way about when 
wine was in question—on the formal centre-table, flanked by a 
couple of old-fashioned glasses. 

“Well, Maximilian! Howdo you do?” begins my aunt, fixing a 
severe glance on me. “I saw you at church this morning, so I 
suppose I need scarcely ask that question.” 

“Then why the deuce do you do it ?” I mentally comment. 

“Take a glass of wine and give me one,” continues Aunt Anne 
in a more amicable tone. 

“Thank you.” A pause. Two sips of port; two bows. Then 
my aunt commences hostilities. 

“So, Maximilian, I see that you have been trying your ’prentice 
hand at poetry again. Really, I think you might employ your time 
better and——” 

“But, my dear aunt,” I say desperately, “1 never wrote a line 
pt poetry in my life.” 

. © True enough, Maximilian ; unless you call this trash that I see 
week after week in the Gazette poetry—pah!” (Here my aunt 
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took a sip of port, as if to take the taste of the unlucky rhymes 
out of her mouth.) 

* But, aunt, I assure you 

“ Don’t assure me, child. I know all about it.” 

* Do you?” I think ; “if you do it is more than I can say. I 
only wish I did know who the reprobate is who usurps my name, 
who writes twaddling verses which I get the credit of, and, worst 
of all, who is ruining my chances of inheriting a share of my 
venerable aunt’s wealth.” 

There is an unpleasant pause, and then my aunt says in a voice 
which there is no possibility of mistaking : 

‘“* Now understand me, Maximilian. These verses are stupid and 
indecent—stupid beyond expression, and indecent—well, you know 
why as well as Ido. Who are you, I should like to know, to be 
writing in eights and sevens, the very measure of ‘ From Green- 
land’s Icy Mountains,’ about Miranda and Araminta? Impudent 
hussies they must be! You must stop this kind of thing ”—here 
a pause of dreadful import—* or”—-—another pause, followed by 
a heavy sigh. 

I knew only too well the end of the unfinished sentence. I was 
to forswear the writing of rhymes, or my name would occupy an 
inferior position in Aunt Anne’s will. Here was a pretty state of 
things! I was to be punished for the sins of one whom I already 
hated with a bitter hatred as my rock-ahead in life. Oh, for one 
hour face to face with Maximilian Anderson No. 2! Qh, for the 
day of reckoning! But the strange thing was that this secondary 
ego of mine was a sort of will-o’-the-wisp, whose personality per- 
petually evaded my grasp. Yet that shadowy eidolon who bore 
my name was playing the mischief with my prospects in life. 
Aunt Anne’s ultimatum was promulgated ; but woe is me! I was 
not in a position to accept the terms on which I was to be rein- 
stated in her favour. It was useless to disclaim complicity in 
those abominable verses which were printed week after week in 
the Gazette, for I was known to have cherished literary aspirations 
from my earliest years ; I had won the prize at Mr. Cantacuzene’s 
school for my striking essay on the “Great Exhibition of 1851,” 
and I always said, when I was asked what profession I meant to 
choose, that I intended to be an author. 

Of course, therefore, every one decided that it was I who had 
written those beautiful lines to the “ Harvest Moon,” that sonnet 
to “Spring,” that ode to a “ White Kid Glove,” and the rest of 
Mr. Maximilian Anderson’s poetical effusions. I was known to be 
“ of literary tastes,” and anything with my name attached must be 
mine of course. Where my rival was no one knew—I, least of all, 
and as I could not prove a negative, I was forced to bear the bur- 
den piled on my unlucky shoulders by my unknown enemy and 
Doppel. 

The consequence was that I found myself in Aunt Anne’s bad 
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books, and, finally, when the good old lady went over to the 
majority and her will came to be read, the “ expectations ” which 
I had long entertained with regard to her property vanished for 
ever and for aye. Rachel had an annuity of £50 a year; the 
favourite Persian cat, Shah, was comfortably provided for; the 
curate of the chapel of ease where my aunt did her devotions—a 
red-headed rascal who studiously concealed the fact that he had a 
wife and a dozen carroty brats living in Ireland—was solaced with 
a cool thousand, and I, who had borne her peevishness without 
complaint, and passed innumerable mawvais quarts-V’heure in her 
society, received £19 19s. “to buy a mourning ring.” As for the 
rest and residue of her property it was bequeathed to the Rev. 
Josiah Gubbins and the Rev. John Cox in trust, to apply the in- 
terest to the purchase of pocket-handkerchiefs for the Fiji Islanders 
and to provide for the annual distribution of Gubbins’s sermons 
amongst the inhabitants of Lower Tonquin. 

This sudden shattering of my hopes was a cruel trick of fortune. 
But I soon pulled myself together, and threw myself heart and soul 
into my literary work, for within a week of Aunt Anne’s death I 
had obtained the sub-editorship of the Dunstanville Gazette. It 
is not necessary to relate in detail the events of the next few 
years. Enough that I gradually worked my way to the front and 
in due course I was appointed editor to the Mudborough Herald. 

Meanwhile the other Maximilian Anderson had been distinguish- 
ing himself in his particular line. Soon after I had taken up my 
residence in Mudborough, I read in one of the London papers the 
report of a case of swindling, in which my own name figured pro- 
minently—and unpleasantly. It seemed that my double had 
hired a set of rooms in Cannon Street, and caused a sign-painter 
to inscribe on the door-posts the names of about twenty local 
newspapers which had no existence save in his own fertile imagi- 
nation, describing himself as “ Maximilian Anderson, agent and 
advertisement manager.” He then entered into negotiation with 
a printer in somewhat humble circumstances, to print him a 
thousand copies of a sham local journal, each fifty of which was 
printed with a different title, but was otherwise identical with 
every other. Armed with these he had canvassed London for 
advertisements and received very considerable sums. Fortunately 
for him, Mr. Maximilian Anderson had had no previous conviction ; 
he was therefore let off with the comparatively light sentence of 
twelve months’ imprisonment, without hard labour. 

The year passed, and for the time my double ceased to trouble 
me. 

Meanwhile my life in Mudborough, though sufficiently mono- 
tonous, was satisfactory. I worked hard; but ‘my labour was not 
in vain. The circulation of the Mudborough Herald steadily in- 
creased, and I had more than once been congratulated by the 
proprietors on my spirited and capable management of their 
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paper. During the second summer of my residence in the Mid- 
landshire capital I took a well-earned holiday, which I elected to 
spend at Brokenwater. With a light heart I packed my port- 
manteau, paid a final visit to the office—where my assistant editor 
would fill my place for the coming fortnight—jumped into a cab 
and drove off to the station, which I reached just in time to catch 
the afternoon train. Arrived at Keswick Station, with some diffi- 
culty, for the lakes were full of Midlandshire people, I obtained 
some sort of a vehicle—a wretched old shandridan it was, I remem- 
ber—and drove off to Brokenwater, where, after a drive of four-and- 
twenty mountain miles—equal to about forty “if,” as the Scotch- 
man said, “the hills had been rolled out flat ”—I arrived not a little 
tired, and certainly both hungry and thirsty. 

But alas! as happened on another and more celebrated occasion, 
there was no room for me in the inn. However, the head-waiter 
was pleased to inform me that they could give me dinner, for Mr. 
Tinkerton, of Stodgeleigh, the great ironmaster, had ordered a 
sumptuous repast, and there would be “plenty left over.” I 
smiled grimly at this; but a hungry man can’t stand on his 
dignity. It was not pleasant to dine on the crumbs from a rich 
man’s table, but it was better than not dining at all. So I solaced 
myself with a pipe, and sat down to await the exit of Mr. Tinker- 
ton’s soup and fish and entrées. Presently that magnate 
descended, and a pompous voice said, “ Which is our private 
room?” with a marked emphasis on the private. Then the 
heavy creaking footsteps of Mr. Tinkerton and the rustle of a 
lady’s dress passed along the passage outside, a door opened and 
closed, and there was silence. I thought hungrily of the good 
dinner at that moment smoking before the rich ironmaster in the 
before-mentioned private room, and I don’t mind confessing that 
I applied to him an epithet the reverse of complimentary as I 
paced up and down the coffee-room, pausing now and again at the 
window against which the rain was beating with a steady persis- 
tence that augured a wet night. : 

It was not a cheerful prospect. I had been informed that all 
the bedrooms in the inn were occupied, and I must be content 
with a shake-down in some spare corner, or I must drive on to 
Silverdale, a distance of ten miles, in the drenching rain. As I 
was trying to decide which plan would entail the least discomfort 
I was startled by the sudden opening of the coffee-room door. I 
turned and beheld a plump and elderly gentleman in full evening 
dress. He was evidently nervous and flustered, for he grew very 
red about the gills as he caught sight of me, and began to rub his 
hands violently. 

“‘ My dear sir,” he began, “I—I—I have just heard of your 
most distressing case—er, weather-bound, and—er, no dinner. 
I’m a plain fellow, sir, not what you’d call a gentleman, I daresay ; 
but I’ve got a heart, and I’m not goin’ to sit down to a big spread - 
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and leave a gentleman like you to dine off my orbs.” (“ Orbs,” I 
must explain, is Midlandshire for leavings.) “ Now, Mr.—Mr. 

‘‘ Anderson,” I suggested, bowing. 

“Now, Mr. Anderson, I’ve taken the liberty of tellin’ the 
waiter to put a knife and fork for you at my table, and if you will 
join me and my daughter we shall only be too proud. Come, sir, 
no ceremony. It’s a rough and ready invitation, but it’s 
earty.” 

And here the amiable ironmaster, whom I had so unjustly 
anathematized, linked his arm in mine, and marched me off into 
that private room wherein I had pictured him seated in selfish 
comfort before a well-spread board, while I—starved. 

“My daughter, sir,” said Mr. Tinkerton as we entered the 
room. ‘ Gussie, my dear, this is the gentleman the waiter told 
me of; couldn’t get any dinner, poor fellow.” 

Now to be presented to a pretty girl in the character of a sort 
of genteel mendicant is not a pleasant thing; but luckily Miss 
Tinkerton had tact enough to laugh off her father’s blunder, and 
T soon forgot my ill-temper under the pleasant influences of a 
good dinner, good wine, and my charming hostess’ gay chatter. 
What old Tinkerton lacked in polish he made up for in cordiality. 
His English was not of the purest, but he had plenty of shrewd- 
ness, and no small amount of humour, and consequently was 
worth listening to. In the course of conversation, my connection 
with the Mudborough Herald slipped out. I saw at once that I 
had risen in the estimation of the Tinkertons. 

‘“‘ Very proud, I’m sure, sir, to ave the honour of entertaining 
you,” said the ironmaster. “ Another glass of sherry. You 
needn’t be afraid of it. My own, sir, my own; always bring my 
own wine to these places, and pay corkage. I’ve a respect for my 
head, sir.” 

“‘ Staying here, of course ?” resumed my host, after I had filled 
and emptied my glass. 

I explained my predicament. 

“Oh, I'll make that all right. The people here know me. 
Come here every year with Gussie. They must put you up some- 
where,” said Mr. Tinkerton. 

And he rang the bell, and ordered the waiter to see that a room 
was got ready for his friend Mr. Anderson. 

The man began something about there being no room vacant, 
but old Tinkerton authoritatively bade him go do as he told 
him. 

“You'll get your room, never fear,” he added when the waiter 
had departed. 

By that time we had finished dinner. Miss Tinkerton rose 
from the table, and seated herself in an easy-chair near the 
hearth, where a cheery fire burnt, for, though it was summer, the 
evening was damp and cold. 
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I have not catalogued this young lady’s charms, for the simple 
reason that I don’t believe in a pen-and-ink sketch of a beautiful 
woman. Enough that Augusta was a brunette and charming—so 
charming in fact that I think I lost my heart to her before the | 
evening was over. As for the worthy ironmaster, he positively 
overflowed with good-nature. He told me with pardonable pride 
how he had risen from the position of a mechanic to that of a 
millionaire ; how he had made up his mind that though he wasn’t 
a gentleman, his daughter should be a lady. 

“And so she is, sir. Augusta was at the best school in 
Brighton, and can sing and play and talk French with any lady in 
the land; she has a smattering of Latin and of the ’ologies too, 
haven’t you, Gussie ?” he said with a chuckle. 

“Oh, papa, Mr. Anderson doesn’t wish to hear a list of my 
accomplishments,” said Augusta blushing. 

“ On the principle that good wine needs no bush, I suppose, my 
dear,” retorted the old fellow slyly. 

Then he burst into a fit of laughter at his own joke, under 
cover of which I managed to whisper a pretty speech to Miss 
Tinkerton, which it is unnecessary to record here. 





* * * * * 


I did not leave Brokenwater next day, fur I found that the 
Tinkertons intended to spend a week there. The weather cleared 
up and we made daily excursions in the neighbourhood. Old 
Tinkerton was certainly the most amiable and discreet of male 
chaperons. He was apparently quite unconscious that Augusta 
and I were living in that delightful land which cynics term a 
fool’s paradise. If there is anything in the old saying, that “ the 
wooing is happy that’s not long a-doing,” mine deserves to be 
placed in that category. Just a week after our meeting in the 
Brokenwater inn’s “ best parlour,” I proposed to Augusta—and 
was accepted. Then followed the customary and formidable “ talk 
with papa,” which resulted rather better than such interviews 
usually do, when the prétendant is a literary man, possessed only 
of moderate means, and the “ object of his affections” is the only 
daughter of a millionaire. 

“The fact is, my dear Anderson, I don’t care about Augusta’s 
marrying a rich man—and I like you. Took to you that first 
evening when we dined together. But Augusta is only twenty. ( 
Wait a year and we'll see. Surely a good girl’s worth waiting a 
year for. And remember we’ve only known you a week. A 
man doesn’t care to promise his daughter to a comparative 
stranger.” 

I could but acknowledge the justice of this arrangement and 
bow to Mr. Tinkerton’s decision. The only stipulation I made 
was that I should be allowed to write to Augusta every week and 
see her occasionally. There was to be no formal engagement 
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between us; it was to be a year’s probation for me, that was 


When my holiday was over I returned to Mudborough and set 
to work with redoubled energy. I felt that I had my spurs to 
win, and I meant to win them. Augusta’s letters came regularly 
to reward me for my week’s hard work; and now and again I 
ran down to Swaleyford Hall, old Tinkerton’s place, from Saturday 
to Monday. Everything seemed to run on velvet, and I flattered 
myself that I stood high in old Tinkerton’s favour. My astonish- 
ment can therefore be imagined when I received, early in the 
New Year, a brief note from the ironmaster, forbidding any sort 
of communication between Augusta and myself, and declining the 
“honour” of my acquaintance. I was thunderstruck as I read 
this extraordinary epistle. My first impulse was to take the next 


- train down to Stodgeleigh and seek a personal explanation; but 


then I remembered that I could not leave the Herald to take care 
of itself. So I sat down and wrote one letter to old Tinkerton 
and another to Augusta. The next evening they were both 
returned to me unopened. Sunday came, and I ran down to 
Stodgeleigh, where to my dismay I learnt that Mr. and Miss 
Tinkerton had gone abroad for the rest of the winter. Here was 
a dreadful state of things! My editorial duties prevented my 
following them, and I knew that that obstinate, hot-headed old 
Tinkerton would probably treat any letters I might send as he 
had treated those I had already written. Then a happy inspira- 
tion came to me. Old Tinkerton read the Times every morning ; 
there was just a chance that Augusta might cast a glance over 
the Agony Column, so I sent off the following advertisement : 


“Maximilian ........ to Augusta ....... - For 
heaven’s sake, don’t leave me in this suspense. What is the 
reason of your father’s conduct ?” ) 


A week elapsed and I was beginning to despair of receiving a 
repiy to my piteous appeal, when one morning a bulky letter was 
handed to me as I entered the office. It bore the postmark 
Bordighera, and many stamps. I tore it open quickly, for I had 
recognized old Tinkerton’s handwriting on the cover.. The 
envelope contained a brief note and two newspaper cuttings. I 
read the letter first. It ran thus: 


‘As you have dared to address my daughter in the public 
newspapers, I am forced to break my word and do what I swore I 
wouldn’t do, namely, write to such a thorough-paced rascal and 
swindler as you. If you want to know the reason of my conduct 
towards you, read the enclosed. You may be a very clever fellow, 
but you are not clever enough to hoodwink 

‘‘Topias TINKERTON.” 
MM 
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Then I looked at the newspaper cuttings. The longer one was 
the report of the trial at the Old Bailey of one Maximilian Ander- 
son, described as a “ gentleman connected with the press,” for that 
ingenious swindle which I have already recorded. Alas! my Doppel- 
ganger had again done me a bad turn. Again the shadowy per- 
sonality of my double came between me and good fortune. That 
wretched Maximilian Anderson No. 2 had deprived me of Aunt 
Anne’s legacy, thanks to the vagaries of his poetic muse ; now he 
threatened to come between me and the girl I loved. But this 
time I resolved to fight the shadow. I felt confident of Augusta’s 
affection ; I was certain that she would believe nothing to my 
detriment. But woe is me! As I hugged this pleasing thought, 
I picked up the smaller cutting, which had fluttered to the ground. 
It was the account of another of my double’s peccadilloes ; but 
this time, to my horror, I read that the rascal had taken to him- 
self a wife, who had been his accomplice in a minor swindle, for 
which Mr. Maximilian Anderson had been sentenced to one month’s 
imprisonment. Mr. Tinkerton had taken the trouble to write the 
date of the newspapers, from which he had cut those damning 
proofs of my (?) guilt, on the back of each. The cuttings bore 
dates respectively two and five years ago. I knew afterwards that 
they had been sent to Mr. Tinkerton by an anonymous “ well- 
wisher,” whom I had little difficulty in identifying as one Mr. 
Nathaniel Tryon, a rejected suitor of Augusta’s. 

Now I knew enough of feminine human nature to be certain 
that Augusta would forgive anything but an attempt at so cruel a 
deception as that of which old Tinkerton believed me to be guilty. 
I felt very uncomfortable as I re-read the two paragraphs. The 
evidence that I and the convicted swindler were one and the 
same seemed quite conclusive. A “gentleman connected with 
the press!” That there should be two Maximilian Andersons of 
literary proclivities, had no doubt seemed to the Tinkertons in 
the last degree improbable. Under the circumstances, I thought 
it best to confide the whole story to the proprietor of the 
Mudborough Herald; he was not an ill-natured fellow, and 
would perhaps give me a week’s leave of absence, that I might 
have a chance of righting myself with old Tinkerton. I had 
made up my mind that a personal explanation was absolutely 
necessary. Fortunately Mr. Leatham saw matters in the same 
light. Moreover, he wrote out a sort of certificate that for 
seven years I had been editor of the Mudborough Herald, and 
had never been absent from my post for more than a fortnight at 
a time. It was therefore impossible that I could have under- 
gone a year’s seclusion in Her Majesty’s prisons. 

Armed with this document I set out for Bordighera, where I 
arrived tired, but in good spirits, two days later. I had little 
difficulty in finding the hotel where Mr. Tinkerton and his 
daughter were staying. On inquiry I learnt that “ Monsieur” 
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was out, but that “Mademoiselle” was in. A couple of francs 
slipped discreetly into the garcon’s hand gained me admittance, 
and I was shown upstairs by that functionary, and announced as 
“ Un monsieur qui demande mademoiselle,” as I had thought it 
best not to send in my name. 

Augusta was sitting in a dejected attitude on the sofa; a 
crumpled newspaper lay on the ground near her, and I judged from 
the tear-stains on her cheeks that she had been indulging in the 
feminine luxury of a good cry at the moment when the discreet 
Alphonse ushered me in. 

“ Augusta,” I said, my dear girl, has anything happened ?” 

At sight of me she had turned deadly pale. Her dark eyes 
dilated with terror as she rose and extended both hands as if to 
ward off something she feared. Then a sudden change came over 
her face ; the look of terror disappeared ; all her features melted 
into a smile. 

“Oh, Maximilian, I—I thought you were dead!” she cried, 
bursting out into a half-hysterical laugh. 

“Dead! Why?” I exclaimed. Then, with a glance at the 
crumpled newspaper, I added, “Is it possible that my double 
has—— ” 

I picked up the paper, and my eye soon caught my own name. 
Under the heading of “ Inquests” I read that the body of a well- 
dressed man, apparently of about thirty years of age, had been 
found in the Thames. The papers found on the person of the de- 
ceased identified him as one Maximilian Anderson, known to the 
police in connection with certain literary swindles. A short letter 
addressed to his wife was also found on the body, in which he 
made known to her his intention of putting an end to himself as. 
some scheme, which he hoped would lead to his advancement in 
life, had failed. Verdict: That the deceased had committed 
suicide while in a state of temporary insanity. 

“And were you weeping over my melancholy end, my dear 
girl?” I said when I had read the paragraph: “TI suppose it 
never entered into your head that there could be two Maximilian 
Andersons in the world ?” 

Just then the door opened and old Tinkerton bounced into the 
room. His face was redder than ever, and I could see that he 
was boiling over with righteous rage. 

“’*Pon my word, sir, I’m surprised at your impudence,” he 
spluttered. 

‘Oh, papa, papa, stop!” broke in Augusta, slipping her hand 
through my arm. “ You don’t know how unjust we have been. 
Poor Maximilian has a Doppel.” 

“A what? Adouble? Stuff and nonsense!” 

“The poor man is dead now; he—he drowned himself. His 
death is in the Times. Just read this, papa,” Augusta went on, 


holding out the newspaper. Old Tinkerton read the paragraph, 
MM 2 
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stared at me with a puzzled look, and ran his fat stubby fingers 
through his grizzled hair until it stood up “like quills upon the 
fretful porcupine.” 

“This beats everything!” he gasped out.  Zwo Maximilian 
Andersons—and both literary men—it seems queer.” 

“There is only one now,” I said gravely. “My unfortunate 
double will trouble me no more.” 

Then I produced Mr. Leatham’s certificate and added, “ There, 
sir, is proof positive that the whole affair has been a case of mis- 
taken identity. My unlucky double has caused me a good deal of 
ill-fortune in the past, but a 

“ Then you're not a married man, eh ?” interrupted old Tinker- 
ton, still looking in a bewildered manner at me. ‘ That’s what 
cut my poor girl to the heart.” 

“No, ’m not a married man yet,” I answered, with a look 
at Augusta. ‘ But, with your permission, I hope to be before the 
year is out.” 

This was bringing matters to a crisis with a vengeance, but I 
thought boldness was the best policy under the circumstances. 
And so it proved. A couple of months later Augusta and I were 
married. 

And this is the story of how I lost my Doppel and gained a 
* better-half.” 
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CHAPTER X. 
ON THE RACK. 


N the conflict of pain, bitterness, amazement, incredulity, which 
stunned her, the prominent desire for the moment in Claire’s 
tortured heart was to keep her husband’s desertion hidden from 
‘General Granard. If she could only screen Guy until Ferrars had 
had a chance of remonstrating, perhaps of restoring him, much might 
be saved. Even in the whirl of intense emotion she was aware 
that her anxiety was more to shield her husband than to spare her 
-father. As yet she thought of herself only in flashes of agony ; 
she had been so completely one with Guy that his guilt seemed 
to degrade her in her own eyes. How could she ever face the 
world should the knowledge of her husband’s reckless disregard of 
honour and duty become generally known? And even if Ferrars 
succeeded in rousing him to a sense of shame and contrition, how 
should they meet; how could she bear her life without respect or 
confidence in the man she had so fondly loved—nay, did so love 
and yearn for? She might, she would, forgive ; but— 


‘‘ The tender grace of a day that was gone” 


could never, never be restored. Had she failed in any respect in 
wifely affection, duty, conduct, that he had put her out of his heart ? 
What had she done that he should cast her from him, to take an un~ 
scrupulous stranger to hisarms? What charm had Mrs. Repton (and 
in the solitude of her own chamber a burning flush rose to her cheek 
as the name crossed her mind), what charm had she to draw Guy, 
the husband so endeared by close companionship of years, from 
her? What or whom could she trust or believe in if he failed ? 
The foundations of her universe were shaken, and there was no 
solid earth anywhere to make a foothold ! 

From the seething confusion of these cruel thoughts she was 
roused by a tap onherdoor. She unlocked and opened it ; outside 
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stood Mrs. Gregg with a note, which she handed silently to Lady 
de Walden, who took it and again locked herself in. 


“T am going to see Gould at once, but anticipate some difficulty 
in discovering de Walden’s whereabouts. Until I know, it is use- 
less to start. I will come again this afternoon. I strongly advise 
you to confide everything to the general ; you cannot keep him in 
ignorance, and his sympathy and advice will help you. Try to 
keep up, for the boy’s sake; you are all that is left tohim. There 
is that in you which can float you even over such a flood of mis- 
fortune as this. You may forgive the man who has ruined your 
life. J never shall. ; 

‘Yours always, 
‘‘ STEPHEN FERRARS.” 


* No, no,” murmured Claire, when she had read this. “I will 
not betray Guy yet. God only knows what temporary madness 
may have seized him, and he shall not be shamed in my father’s 
eyes ifI can help it. If only Stephen could find him, he might 
be brought to his right mind, and I—oh, I should manage to live 
somehow, so that his name and fame might not be dragged through 
the mire. 

She looked at her watch. She would have to face her father in 
a few minutes, and she felt this to be impossible, at least until she 
could gather up the reins of her self-control. She must breathe 
fresh air, away under the open sky; the four walls of her room 
seemed to suffocate her. With trembling hands she arrayed her- 
self in her out-door garments, covering her face with a thick veil. 

“T am going to the gardens for half-an-hour,” she said to the 
housekeeper, wondering at the sound of her own voice, because it 
was so changed. ‘I have a headache, and will try to walk it away. 
I shall return before the general goes to lunch.” 

“Very well, my lady,” opening the door for her. 

Outside, Claire was seized with an extraordinary desire to rush 
wildly from the sight of the passers-by and hide herself in the 
recesses of Kensington Gardens. Surely people stared at her in 
an unusual way. Were the words, “A deserted wife,” stamped 
upon her, or was she losing command of herself and looking like 
what she was—a crazed woman ? 

She walked swiftly, crossed the main road, and soon found her- 
self in a lonely part of Kensington Gardens. It was a mild, bright 
spring-like day, and she sat down on the first seat she came to. 
The air, the aspect of the neatly-kept flower-beds around, sent her 
thoughts away to Beaumont Royal; she almost forgot the present 
while dreaming of the past. Then a distant clock chimed the 
quarters, and struck one. Claire started. She must go in; she 
must pull herself together and put as fair a face on matters as she 
could, at least till Ferrars could make some plan for meeting Guy. 
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Then, perhaps, the disaster might be kept a secret and her husband 
saved from scandal; but could they ever bridge over the gulf that 
yawned between them? This was not the time for such questions, 
however. She must be brave and calm; she should not be found 
wanting in this day of wrath. 

With more deliberation than she had set forth, she walked back 
to her father’s abode, the wild, tempest-tossed confusion of her 
mind gradually toning down under the pressure of her will into a 
dull, leaden resolution to wait, to hope, to endure, for her son’s 
sake, for her murdered love’s sake. 

She was quite herself when she reached the general’s door. 

*‘T hope I have not kept my father waiting, Stubbs?” she said 
to that functionary, who opened to her. 

“No, my lady, the general is engaged at present. Mr. Milward 
is with him, and——” 

“* Milward!” exclaimed Claire, startled and alarmed. Milward 
was Lord de Walden’s valet, and what disclosures might he not be 
making! She darted to the drawing-room and entered with an 
abruptness very unusual in her. 

General Granard sat very upright in his chair, his carefully- 
tended hands grasping the arms in the way he usually did when 
moved or interested. At the other side of the fireplace stood the 
valet, hat in hand, an air of respectful injured innocence pervading 
his neat, well-dressed figure and honest, snub-nosed face. 

“Good morning, my dear father! Why, Milward! I did not 
know you were in town,” said Claire. Milward bowed low. 

‘“‘ My love, your hand is cold and trembling, as if you had the 
ague. This comes of your rambling away before you had your 
luncheon. It is a sort of thing Hercules himself could not stand. 
Why did you not take a glass of wine? We'll have lunch directly,” 
quoth the general, holding his daughter’s hand for a few seconds. 
* Here’s Milward,” he continued, “come with a piteous tale. It 
seems he is sent to the right-about. Tell her ladyship all about 
it.” 

Claire turned to face the man, with a desperate sense of being 
at bay. 

“IT am sure I am sorry to trouble you, my lady,” began Milward, 
“but I was taken aback as I never was before, when I got a letter 
from my lord’s lawyers by the last post yesterday, giving me notice 
to leave, as my lord was likely to be some time on the continent 
and required a better linguist than I am, and enclosing a cheque 
for a quarter’s wages and a month’s board, and everything very 
handsome; but money can’t pay me, my lady, for being sent off 
like a mere hireling at a minute’s notice, after seven years’ service— 
I will say, faithful service,” he added, with a slight catch in his 
voice. “So I thought I would take the liberty of calling to see 
the general, and asking him to be so very kind as to put in a 
word for me with my lord, for it is hurtful to have no one but the 
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lawyers to speak for me when his lordship’s father-in-law was in 
town. I thought neither his lordship nor you, my lady, would 
object to leaving my character with the general.” And Milward, 
usually the most silent of men, paused after this long speech and 
stroked his hat. . 

‘It’s a strange affair,” exclaimed General Granard. “I had no 
idea de Walden was going off at a tangent, and of course sweeping 
you with him. When did he decide on this plan?” 

‘‘ Very suddenly,” returned Claire slowly, with a degree of calm- 
ness that astonished herself. “I had a letter from Guy this 
morning,” she continued, turning to her father. “He has run 
over to Paris, but I shall hear of his further movements in a day 
or two. I think he has grown a little tired of our rather mono- 
tonous life at home.” 

‘‘ This is all news to me,” said the general testily. 

“If I might venture to make the observation,” said Milward 
humbly, “ I noticed a great change in my lord since e 

“That is enough, Milward,” interrupted Claire quickly and 
with decision. “ We know your attachment to Lord de Walden, and 
you may be sure I shall not forget it. I know the general will 
be glad to answer any queries concerning you, and while I remain 
in town I shall be ready to speak to any one on your behalf. But 
my stay is uncertain ; I wish to return home, unless, indeed, Lord 
de Walden wants to make a long stay on the continent. Now,” 
touching the bell, “I must dismiss you. Accept this as a parting 
gift from me,” putting some money in his hand, “and tell me 
your address.” 

“Thank you, my lady,” taking her proffered present, and a 
baffled look coming over his face. ‘TI took the liberty of putting 
my address ready on this card,” and he laid it on the table, “as I 
am about to advertise for another engagement.” 

“Very well; I shall keep it. I will write if I wish to see you. 
General Granard is waiting for luncheon, you see ; so good morning, 
and I hope you will find a comfortable situation.” 

“Tam not likely to find one equal to what I have lost, through 
no fault of mine, I must say,” ruefully. ‘I am deeply grateful to 
your ladyship, and beg to thank you, sir, for your kindness.” He 
bowed low and retreated. 

‘“‘ By George, Claire, I can’t imagine what you husband can be 
up to. He will never find a better man than Milward—a sober, 
steady, respectable fellow ; and what’s all this about your going off 
abroad? Why it was only yesterday you were talking of my visit 
to you next month. You really ought not to give de Walden his 
head in that way. You have spoiled him from the first. If he 
begins to have wandering fits, gad, you'll never know where they 
may lead him. For my part, I have a horror of the continent, 
after all I suffered there last autumn.” 

“ Our movements are very uncertain,” said Claire evasively. “I 
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should much prefer remaining at home; but there is the bell. 
You must want your luncheon, dear father.” 

‘‘ And so must you,” said the old man rising. “ You look likea 
ghost, after tramping about without proper food. I shall insist on 
your taking a glass of port ; there is nothing like it, in spite of all 
modern faddles of doctors and specialists. Stubbs, you stupid, 
why didn’t you put the claret to warm? The day is cold enough. 
Eh! you have only just taken it up? I hope you haven't heated 
it too much then. Just the chill off is all that is necessary. Take 
out the port. Lady de Walden will take a glass.” 

‘“‘Let me help you to some of this fricassee,” said Claire, thank- 
ful to act as carver that she might escape notice, for at meal times 
the general gave his undivided attention to his food. 

How amazing it was to Claire that the agony gnawing her heart 
did not speak in her face, that her father seemed so unconscious 
of the burning fiery furnace which consumed, yet could not 
annihilate, her spirit. How strange it was to be speaking of ordi- 
nary things with her ordinary voice while her life seemed ebbing 
from her, and darkness—even darkness which might be felt— 
settled down upon her future. 

Somehow luncheon and some reading aloud from the Times 
was got through, and then Claire could endure it no longer. She 
pleaded a bad headache, and‘went to lie down in her own room. 

“ All the result of that foolish morning walk before luncheon,” 
grumbled the general, who hated to be alone and always found 
his daughter’s company particularly agreeable. 

His solitude, however, was soon relieved by a visit from an old 
brother officer of former days, and mutual reminiscences, inter- 
spersed with anecdotes more or less highly spiced, made the after- 
noon pass pleasantly. 


Another note from Ferrars roused Claire from the stupor which 
had mercifully fallen upon her, as the shadows of the early even- 
ing began to close. 

“I cannot persuade de Walden’s lawyers to give me his ad- 
dress,” wrote Ferrars. ‘They evidently know where he is, and 
have at last promised to forward a note from me. We can but 
hope he will reply. This isall I can doat present. I write because 
I might not find an opportunity of speaking to you alone. I shall 
come in to dinner, as my presence may be some help to you; at 
any rate I can keep the general quiet. I am awfully afraid of the 
effect this terrible affair may have on you. You must think of the 
boy.” Here a line had been thickly scratched out. “Till this 
evening, then. 

* Yours ever, 
‘© STEPHEN FERRARS.” 


“Yes, he can help to divert the general’s attention,” thought 
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Claire, as she tore the note into morsels and put them carefully 
into the fire, “and he may have heard something before he comes. 
How am I to live? Even if Guy comes back, it will never—never 
be the same thing again.” 

A devouring wish to go home to dear Beaumont Royal, to clasp 
her son in her arms, to escape the scornful pity of society, seized 
her; but not yet. She must not go just yet. She must wait 
until Ferrars could execute her embassage. How bitterly she felt 
the eloquence of the fact that her husband hid his address. What 
a brand of infamy it seemed. Should she succeed in hiding this 
terrible passage from her father? What terror the advent of 
Milward had struck to her heart. That man knew or had observed 
too much. She felt it instinctively as he began about the change 
in his master. Ah, perhaps the whole household had seen more 
than she did. Perhaps they scorned her as a dupe. But that 
mattered little. Then, with a sudden pang, came the thought, 
Why had Stephen not sooner put her on her guard? Surely, with 
his knowledge and his influence over his kinsman, he might have 
saved him. Was he right in counselling her to be so tranquil, so 
uncomplaining? Might she not, by giving way to the agony of 
disappointment, of wounded love, which racked her during the 
months which intervened between her return from Paris and the 
Blanchester ball, might she not have arrested her husband’s down- 
ward course? Yet Stephen knew the world so well that he could 
hardly be mistaken, and of his true, devoted friendship for Guy 
and for herself she had not a shadow of doubt. Yet he should not 
have written so harshly of her husband as he did in his first note. 
If she had patience, no one else need complain. Harsh words to 
him hurt her. Latterly, Stephen, now she thought of it, seemed 
to have been impatient and irritable with Guy. But.why did he 
not warn her—why? Ah, it was fruitless to question his judg- 
ment. If she could but take her boy and hide herself from all 
eyes! Here the sound of a well-known voice in the narrow passage 
outside her door attracted her attention. It was a refined, musical 
voice, somewhat high-pitched and rather monotonous. She could 
not distinguish the words, but she knew the tones. “It is my 
brother,” she said to herself. “ What has brought him to town at 
this unusual time of the year? Canit be that the evil tidings have 
reached him? What limitless humiliation lies before me.” 

Still some minutes—quarter-of-an-hour—passed before a tap on 
the door demanded her attention, and Mrs. Gregg informed her 
that the Rev. Mr. Granard was in the drawing-room. 

“I will come directly. What o’clock is it? Past six? Then I 
will dress at once for dinner.” 

But her toilet took longer than she expected. Her trembling 
fingers seemed to have lost their flexible capability, and she was 
= to twist up her hair anyhow and to ring for Mrs. Gregg to 

asten her gown. 
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The only light in the drawing-room when she entered was from 
the fire. The general was sitting very upright in his chair, talk- 
ing with animation to his son, who stood on the rug, looking down 
on him—a tall, slight man, in the most strictly clerical garments, 
a band of snowy linen round his neck, and a heavy seal-ring on 
one of the fingers of his thin white hands. 

“Come along, Claire. Here is Will. It is very lucky his 
turning up just when you are here.” 

‘“‘ My dear Claire,” said her brother, stepping forward, his grave 
blue eyes lighting up with a kind smile, “I am very glad to find 
you here. It is a most unexpected pleasure.” 

“Yes, it is very nice to meet,” said Claire. ‘ You are such a 
determined hermit there is no inducing you to come among the 
haunts of men.” 

‘IT am best where I am, Claire,” he returned with a slight sigh ; 
“but I am especially pleased to be here now, as my father tells 
me your husband thinks of carrying you off to the continent, and 
I may not have another opportunity of seeing you for some time.” 

“It is all very vague at present,” she returned in a tone so full 
of pain that her brother asked with some anxiety, “ Are you not 
well? You seem unlike yourself.” 

“Oh, I have had a horrible neuralgic headache all day, and it 
has made me feel so weak.” * With a piteous attempt at a laugh, 
she sat down beside her father, putting the shelter of his chair 
between her face and the firelight. 

“And what has brought you to town away from all your poor 
people and schools and things at this season, Willie?” she asked 
hoping to start a topic which would employ his tongue and his 
attention. 

‘IT have come partly on a charitable errand, or rather an errand 
of mercy, to try and befriend an interesting yet imprudent person 
who—but we will speak of this hereafter. Ferrars dines here to- 
day, and I want to consult him.” 

‘Mr. Ferrars,” said Stubbs, ushering that gentleman into the 
room. 

Greetings were cordially exchanged, though acquaintance 
between Willie Granard and Ferrars was but slight. 

Then Stephen’s eyes sought Claire’s with a deeply-anxious, ques- 
tioning expression that made her long for an opportunity to pour 
out her grief to him, to discuss with him what chances there were 
in his opinion of de Walden’s restoration. He, too, looked worn ; 
his strong features had a haggard aspect, but Claire scarcely noticed 
it or anything else. She could with difficulty speak coherently. 

Dinner was soon announced, and the general, highly pleased with 
the little impromptu gathering, did not see that his daughter did 
not taste the food she took on her plate. 

“You are trying yourself too much,” said Ferrars in a low tone, 
while General Granard was energetically discoursing to his son 
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respecting some military changes of which he strongly disapproved. 
“The attempt to keep things dark is really a waste of strength. 
Let me speak to the general. He will only hear the facts in some 
startling way.” 

“ Be silent, Stephen, while there is a gleam of hope,” she 
whispered. ‘If I could have a few words with you alone!” 

“ The fact is, that what with their examinations and crammings, 
and the Lord knows what, they'll get a crowd of bloodless book- 
worms to command our troops, and the service will go, indeed, is 
going, fast to the devil. I am deuced glad you took to the Church, 
Willie; it is about the only profession left for a gentleman,” 
broke in the general, who had been greatly disgusted by the 
failure of a relative of his own to pass for the Artillery. 

Ferrars hastened to join in the conversation with much appa- 
rent interest, and Clare’s silence and stillness passed unnoticed. 
As soon as she possibly could she rose to leave the room. Ferrars, 
who opened the door for her, paused an instant, and said easily to 
Willie Granard, “ As you and your father have not met for some 
time I will leave you together and have a little talk with Lady 


de Walden about their plans.” 
“ Ay, do,” returned her father, “and don’t let that whimsical 


husband of hers carry her away from us all.” 

“Oh, thank you for coming, Stephen,” exclaimed Claire, hold- 
ing out her hand to him as soon as he crossed the threshold. 
Ferrars took and held it kindly for a moment. 

‘“‘ Tell me, I implore you, tell me truly what Mr. Gould said,” 
she whispered as if fearful of speaking aloud. 

“Very little. He seemed somewhat puzzled himself, and 
remarked that there was no accounting for the whims of clients, 
but that was no affair of a legal adviser. He is strictly forbidden 
to betray de Walden’s present abode, but he undertakes to forward 
letters to him. I think Gould is ignorant of the true state of 
things, but does not like the concealment. I wrote to de Walden 
shortly, begging him to make an appointment anywhere, here or 
abroad, and I would keep it ; I assured him I only wanted half-an- 
hour’s conversation.” 

‘Surely he will not refuse that ?” said Claire with quivering 
lips. 
‘It is impossible to feel sure what he will do in his position. 
He will probably guess my reason for wishing to see him, and e 

‘“‘ And refuse,” she put in, seeing him pause. “Then how—how 
can we approach him?” 

* T cannot tell.” 

“Stephen, you are not going to be lukewarm. I see you do not 
like going, but you are my only hope; you would not have me 
let him drift away ? You would not——” 

“* Claire, I would do anything and everything you ask me, but 
I fear my errand will be fruitless. I will do my best, however. I 
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would give—all I hope for—to make youhappy. The sight of your 
despairing eyes almost unmans me. For God’s sake bear up. You 
must live for your boy. He is sucha fine fellow. In the hands ofa 
good mother he may become a noble man.” He stopped abruptly, 
and, racked as she was by her own misery, Claire recognized the 
depth of his sympathy. 

“You are very, very good to me, Stephen,” she murmured ; 
“but you don’t seem to see the necessity of saving Guy as I do. 
Let us be patient for a few days. When can you get an answer 
to your letter?” 

‘It is impossible to say; probably the day after to-morrow. I 
do not suppose de Walden has gone far.” 

“Do you know that Milward called here this morning? He is 
dismissed, and evidently suspects something is wrong,” she said 
after a pause. 

“He suspects a good deal,” returned Ferrars. ‘He called on 
me and 3; but I made him understand he must hold his 
tongue.” 

Lady de Walden covered her face with her hand, while a shudder 
passed through her slight frame. 

“ Oh, the shame of it all,” she murmured. 

The sound of her father’s voice as he opened the door strung her 
to self-control. 

“Well, my love, how’s the head this evening?” asked the 
general cheerily, drawing a chair for his daughter beside his own. 

“ Rather better, thank you,” she returned mechanically. 

“ Because, if you feel equal to it, we might have a nice little 
game of whist. Ferrars is a pastmaster of whist I know. Willie 
is no great things; but I have known many parsons that could 
play a capital game. The Churchmen of the present day are a 
totally different set of fellows—very good, very irreproachable, 
but a trifle too seraphic for an old soldier.” 

“Tam afraid, dear, I could not manage whist to-night,” said 
Claire with a heavy sigh. 

“Then I must put up with a game of cribbage. N ow, Willie, 
you have never told us what has brought you up to town.” 

“ Yes, I want to tell you, for I think I must ask Claire and Mr. 
Ferrars to advise and perhaps assist me.’ 

Claire murmured something, and silence ensued, while Stubbs 
brought in tea, according to General Granard’s old-fashioned 
custom. 

* Let me be tea maker,” said Granard, with the kindly considera- 
tion often found in the clergy. “You do not look fit to do any- 
thing.” 

Claire smiled faintly. ‘Thank you; I do not feel equal to much.” 

As soon as he had poured out and distributed the tea methodi- 
cally and as if he were used to it, the young priest took his stand 
on the hearth and began. 
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“You know, Claire, that I have been trying to find some suit 
able employment for your friend Mrs. Repton, in whom I feel a 
sincere interest.” Lady de Walden gave a sudden start and then 
listened in rigid silence. Ferrars stopped stirring his tea for half 
a second, but presented an unmoved face. “I think I told you,” 
continued Granard, “that I hoped the appointment of resident 
mother to our Educational Institution at Stone Bridge might have 
suited her, and it would had she not had a feeling of over-strained 
honour towards her relatives, the Thorpes. Again, barely a week 
ago, I had an opportunity of recommending her to some people—a 
family of wealth and respectability—who wanted a high-class 
governess to go to Australia with them. She replied that she would 
call upon the lady, but a note from the latter informed me that 
she had not done so; while, by the same post, Mrs. Repton herself 
wrote stating that her plans were totally changed, that she would © 
probably leave England and might never see me again. Her 
letter was dated from an hotel in Dover Street. I went there as 
soon as I arrived in town, and found that a lady answering to her 
description had stayed there for two days but had left the day 
before yesterday. I then called on a relative of hers, but she 
was out, and I thought that you, Claire, might know something of 
her, as she had always spoken in terms of the warmest regard of 
you. What has always interested me, especially in Mrs. Repton, 
is that she seems to possess certain tendencies to a high and noble 
standard and that some influence, unknown to me, held her back 
and tied her down. Her aspirations were certainly excellent. and 
tinged with a strain of true devotion. Now, her disappearance 
distresses me, and I hope you can give me some clue.” 

“I cannot bear up any longer. I must go—I must ” cried 
Claire brokenly ; rising from her seat she moved towards the door, 
paused, wavered, and would have fallen had not her brother sprung 
forward and caught her. 

“IT am afraid she is very seriously unwell,” he exclaimed. 

“Send for Doctor Burton,” cried the general ringing violently. 

‘Carry her to her room, and call Mrs. Gregg,” said Ferrars ; 
“it is only a swoon—I can give you the clue you want later,” he 


added grimly. 





CHAPTER XI. 
THE STORM GATHERS. 


Tuis terrible “Dies ire,” which seemed to dry up Claire’s life- 
springs, was a day of satisfaction and hope to Mrs. Stepney and 
her young friend.- 

Early in the afternoon they took possession of their new quarters 
in Raby Villas, and found a bright fire and a friendly reception. 
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The “ girl,” if smutty, was good-humoured, and ran up and down 
with boxes and bundles untiringly. There was a gleam or two of 
sunlight in the little street, which ran east and west with a bend 
to the south, and the damp garden suggested “a promise of May” 
to Lill, who was in a hopeful mood. 

“It all looks comfortable enough,” she said to Mrs. Stepney, 
when that lady descended from her bedroom upstairs, where she 
had been rapidly regulating her goods and chattels, “but just 
look under that sofa, where the light falls. I don’t think it has 
been swept for a month.” When Lill roused herself and looked 
round little escaped her. 

“Yes, it is pretty thick. I shall have that properly swept,” re- 
turned Mrs. Stepney with decision. Though an artist, she had 
strong domestic instincts, and would have liked to tuck up her 
sleeves then and there, and given the apartment a vigorous turn 
out. Now, Lill, I have opened my largest box, and I wish you 
would run round with these canvases to the studio, like a good 
girl. Here, put on my watch, and just see how long it takes you 
to get there. Mrs. Holden says it is only five minutes, but I fancy 
it is more.” 

Lill took up her hat and put Mrs. Stepney’s chain round her 
neck. “ It must take quite.ten minutes,” she said. “I walked 
there yesterday, and it seemed a long way round; yet it must be 
quite near the back of this house.” 

‘‘ What will you please to have for dinner?” interrupted their 
landlady, entering after a cautious tap on the door. 

“ Oh, we don’t dine,” cried Mrs. Stepney. “That is, we havea 
sort of supper between seven and nine, according to the light, and 
we like to take some luncheon, something cold, to the studio ; 
you will not find us very troublesome people.” 

*‘ Well, there is no getting on without trouble, ma’am,” returned 
Mrs. Holden with a comfortable smile. ‘ Any way, you will want 
something to eat this evening ; suppose I get you a tender bit of 
rump steak and a little oyster-sauce, with an apple fritter or two 
to follow ?” 

“Thank you, that will do beautifully; but omit the oysters, 
they are a luxury.” 

‘ And shall I get you some beer or stout, or——’ 

‘“‘ Thanks, we drink water, but take a cup of coffee afterwards.” 

“Can you make coffee ? ” asked Lill solemnly. 

‘I rather think I can,” proudly. 

‘Very well; we will be ready for supper at half-past six.” 

* You might as well call it dinner now,” ina mildly suggestive 
way; “ it sounds more natural.” 

‘Then dinner let it be,” and Mrs. Stepney proceeded to tie up 
the sketches. “Oh, by the way, is there any short cut to Perry 
Place where.our studio is ; it seems a long round to get there.” 

“Oh, lor’, yes; you turn right as soon as you get out of the 
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house ; about ten doors down there is a passage, with black posts, 
leads you straight into Perry Place. It isn’t an over clean way, 
and the errand boys are always playing marbles and chuckstones 
there; but it 7s a short cut,” so saying she retired, and Mrs. 
Stepney sought wildly for a strap wherewith Lill might carry her 
canvases. I think I left it upstairs,” she cried at last. “ Lill, 
run up and look, like a good girl.” 

But Lill, who was gazing out of the window with a rapt look, 
did not heed. 

“Do you hear me ?” impatiently. No reply. Then Lill turned 
and said tragically : 

“I wish you had let her get those oysters; they are so good.” 

‘“‘ Nonsense, you extravagant monkey. They cost a lot of money, 
and we must be careful. Go upstairs and look for the strap.” 

Lill departed slowly, as if in a dream, brought back the strap, 
put on her cloak, and left the room. The door, however, had 
hardly closed on her before it opened again. Lill’s head appeared, 
and she repeated -sadly, “I wish you had let her make that 
sauce.” 

‘*‘ Pooh, you are a greedy child. There, you were just going off 
without the key—take it. Do you remember about the short 
cut?” Lill shook her head. Mrs. Stepney repeated the direc- 
tions, and her young protégée departed. 

Then-the elder partner sat down on the sofa where Mrs. Repton 
a few months before.had posed for Granard’s benefit. 


“That creature is not half awake. I scarcely know what to 


make of her. I scarcely know why I am so fond of her. She has 
been a godsend to me. At any rate I can be of use to her, and 
that is something.” Then her thoughts darted far away to 
wide stretches of pasture, to thick woods of stiff trees with leaves 
that rattled rather than rustled, and turned a whitish lining to the 
light as the breeze swept over them. She had seen many a fairer 
scene since, but these were not bathed in the tender sunshine of 
youth, which spread its glamour over the homelier pictures so 
deeply graven on her heart. 

Mrs. Stepney was a very lonely woman, and her friendship with 
Lillian Sandys was the first gleam of brightness that had tinged 
her life since husband and child had been taken from her. 

At the studio Lill found the original owner, with whom she had 
fallen into such an interesting discussioa respecting pastels and 
the difference between the old and new schools in this particular 
branch of art, that it was quite six o’clock when she returned to 
Raby Villas, having totally forgotten about the short cut, and 
walked all the way round. 

A pleasant, savoury odour of cooking saluted her fastidious little 
nostrils, and with a still unforgotten regret for the lost oysters, 
she opened the door of the sitting-room. 


It startled her to see Mrs. Stepney standing by the fire, evidently 
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in deeply interesting conversation with a man, probably a gentle- ~ 
man, a very tall, stalwart man with abundant hair and beard—a 
picturesque backwoodsman aspect, and a pair of large blue eyes. 
She at once recognized her “ umbrella man,” as she had called him 
in her own mind since their encounter in Kensington, and paused, 
her hand on the lock, wondering, but by no means embarrassed. 

“This is a young lady who lives with me,” explained Mrs. 
Stepney. ‘Come here, Lill.” 

The stranger bowed and blushed ; Lill advanced calmly. 

“ Mr. Norris—Miss Sandys,” said Mrs. Stepney in proper form. 
“It is very curious,” she continued, “that I should have met 
Dick—I mean Mr. Norris—here. His mother was my cousin and 
great friend. I left Australia, and lost sight of every one. He 
has lost his father and mother, and is now in a shipping house 
here. He is: our fellow lodger. I was coming back from my 
shopping and found him on the doorstep struggling with the latch- 
key. Helet mein. As soon as I saw him clearly, I asked if he came 
from Australia, his face seemed so familiar. He told me he was. 
I asked his name, and now we know we are hereditary friends.” 

‘We, too, have met before,” said Lill, with a soft quaint smile. 

“ Indeed,” cried Mrs. Stepney surprised, and looking from one 
to the other. ; 

“Yes,” continued Lill, don’t you remember I told you about 
a gentleman who knocked my umbrella out of my hand that day 
‘I went to General Granard.” 

‘Yes, I am that awkward and unfortunate individual,” he began, 
with more self-possession than his blushes promised, “and I am 
glad to have another opportunity of apologizing.” 

* But you need not. The mud dried and I rubbed it off, so it 
is all right,” and Lill, whose garments were of the shabbiest, 
retreated into a corner, and proceeded to take off her gloves which 
sorely needed mending. 

Mrs. Stepney soon forgot her in the various questions respect- 
ing people and places of which Lill had never heard. From their 
conversation the listener gathered that Dick Norris was the son of 
a rich settler, and had inherited a good deal of property at an early 
age. This he had managed to get rid of with much rapidity, and 
after some rough times on sea and land, had succeeded in finding a 
berth in a shipping house, whence he was transferred to the London 
branch. Some of this story Mrs. Stepney supplied after. 

“It is a curious chance our lodging under the same roof,” said 
Mrs. Stepney after a pause. 

‘*A very fortunate one for me,” he returned. “I am still a 
stranger in London, having arrived here a little more than a year 
ago; still, I have made some acquaintances, and to-day I am going 
out to dinner, which I rather regret, as I should prefer a. little 
more talk with you. It’s like going back home to speak of the old 


places and people, but I must go now.” 
NN 
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“ Well, we shall meet sometimes I hope, so good evening,” re- 
turned Mrs. Stepney kindly, and Norris, with a bow to Lill in her 
corner, went away. ‘The sight of that boy carries me hack over 
many a mile of time and space,” said Mrs. Stepney sitting down 
before the fire ; “back to my own youth.” 

“He is not a boy,” returned Lill, coming out of her corner and 
putting her hat on the table. ‘“ He is five-and-thirty I am sure.” 

“IT know he is barely thirty,” said Mrs. Stepney. “I well 
remember his birth. I was a slip of a girl then, and very proud to 
be allowed to hold the baby. Heigho! I have seen a good many 
ups and downs since that.” 

“Is he a gentleman ?” asked Lill reflectively. 

“Yes, of course, as much as I am a lady.” 

“No, not so much. He is nice, but quite different from General 
Granard and Lord de Walden.” 

* Do you think there is only one type of gentleman in the world, 
Lill?” 

“Dol? Idonot know. It seems to me that those two are the 
only real elegant gentlemen I have ever seen, and they are simple 
enough. To be sure there is Mr. Ferrars, but then I do not like 
him. He gives me the idea of a ‘ ruthless ruffian ’ toned down and 
washed and cleaned, and taught to behave.” 

‘What queer notions you have, Lill.” 

“No, I’m sure they are right. I can’t bear him, because he 
always makes me feel so insignificant ; but I should love to paint 
him for all that. He has such a strong, rugged face.” 

“Oh, your imagination runs away with you. But I tell you 
what you ought to do; make Lady de Walden sit for you; her 
portrait might make your fortune. She is a charming model, 
and—— ” 

“ Ah! do you think I could paint her?” interrupted Lill. 

“In some of your moods—yes. If you will only have faith in 
yourself. Here is the girl to lay the cloth. Do take your hat and 
put away your things.” 

Dinner met with Lill’s approval, for though a small, she was a 
dainty, eater. Then Mrs. Stepney sat down to etch some fashions, 
which was her mode of doing “ pot boilers,” and Lill employed her- 
self in revolutionizing a dress of last autumn, which, with the help 
of a few stitches and a great many pins, she made most effective. 

The following day the friends hoped for a visit from Lady de 
Walden, and Lill fumed a little because Miss Paton, the original 
owner of the studio, was removing the last of her properties, and 
so made a mess, when she (Lillian) wanted things to look nice 
and pretty. However her fretting was fruitless, for no Lady de 
Walden came that day, nor for the next two. 

Then Lill could not bear waiting any longer. Could her friends 
have been faithless, and gone back to Beaumont Royal without 
letting her know? It was Sunday, so after luncheon hour Lill 
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attired herself in a picturesque hat and the latest edition of her 
last. dress, and descending found Dick Norris installed in the 
sitting-room, evidently settled for a long talk. Lill would have 
liked to stay and share it—she had a strong dash of curiosity, and 
always managed, without any effort, to learn all about every one 
and everything. But Lady de Walden was her ruling devotion, 
and she soon said adieu, and left the new old acquaintances to 
their talk. 

Quarter-of-an-hour’s brisk walking brought her to The Palace 
Mansions, and there, to her dismay, she found that Lady de Walden 
was not visible, being still in her room with a severe cold. 

‘Can I see the general?” was her next question. 

‘“‘ Yes, to be sure, miss,” returned Stubbs cheerfully. “ He is 
by himself, miss. Mr. Granard was up for a day or two, but he 
went back last night.” So saying, the ex-corporal ushered her 
into the drawing-room, where the general sat somewhat disconso- 
lately over the fire, quite unemployed and alone. 

‘‘ Miss Sandys, sir,” said Stubbs. 

“Ha! Lillian,” cried the general quite cordially. “Glad to see 
you, my dear. Draw near the fire. Horrid east wind, isn’t there ? 
I can feel it in the house.” 

“T never know which way the wind blows,” said Lillian; ‘ but 
I am dreadfully sorry to find Lady de Walden is ill. I never saw 
her look better than when she was at the studio a few days ago.” 

“‘ Well, she is poorly enough, I can tell you. That fool Burton 
talks of a shock to the nervous system. What shock could she 
have, with her life just running on a road of velvet? But these 
doctors must say something.” 

‘‘T suppose so. Don’t you think she will see me ?” 

“You can ask. Her maid is somewhere about. I will ask if 
you may go in.” 

He rang vigorously, evoking Stubbs promptly. He went at 
once on his errand of inquiry, returning with an assurance from 
Parker that her ladyship was sleeping and must not be disturbed. 

‘It’s all a great bore,” said the general testily. ‘ Everything 
seems to have gone wrong since de Walden took that whim into 
his head about going off abroad. If you have nothing better to 
do, my dear, I wish you would see if there is anything in 
yesterday’s Universe worth reading; my eyes smart so much I 
don’t like to try them.” 

“Oh, yes, General Granard,” and, rising, Lill crossed to where 
a large supply of papers were thrust into a newspaper rack from 
which she selected that celebrated social weekly. 

After skimming the first pages she came to “ What all the World 
Does,” which seemed to interest her listener. The paragraphs hinted 
at a mess-room scandal ; announced an approaching failure with 
initials and asterisks; mentioned several fashionable betrothals, 
and contradicted those announced the previous week; some reve- 
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lations respecting a royal personage were promised ; and then came 
a puzzling paragraph, “The disappearance of a well-known noble- 
man—a favourite in sporting circles, especially in the Midlands, 
where his ancestral lands are situated, is causing some uneasiness 
to his friends—particularly to his young and charming wife, as it 
seems he does not travel unaccompanied 3 on dit, that his com- 
panion, herself no mean proficient in the art of witching horse- 
manship, is of rare beauty; and it is with infinite regret we 
anticipate the probable occupation which another unfortunate 
cause célébre may ~ to gentlemen of the long robe in the 
ensuing year.’ 

“That is a deuced queer case,” said the general with sudden 
interest and gravity; “give it to me.” He put on his glasses, 
and taking the paper studied it carefully. ‘It is deuced odd,” 
he repeated. 

‘I daresay it will all be contradicted next week,” said Lill. 

“Ay, very likely. Of course it may. They would traduce 
St. Peter to fill a paragraph. By Jove ! I should like to hand 
over the whole lot of those editor fellows to the provost-marshal. 
They want the cat.” Then he relapsed into a troubled silence. 

‘‘ Have you any idea who is meant?” asked Lill, more from a 
desire to show polite attention to what interested her host than 
from curiosity. 

“ Any idea who is meant? No! not I—how could J know—an 
old fogey—left high and dry by the advance of—of everything ? 
It is all a parcel of rubbish and—and lies. T’II—TI’ll just keep that 
bosh to show Ferrars. By the way, he hasn’t been near us for— 
three or four days, by George!” 

The old man broke off with a sudden pause that seemed to Lill 
almost like dismay. 

‘“‘T am sure it is all invented,” cried Lill with a vague idea of 
pleasing the general. 

‘“‘ What can a mere schoolgirl like you know about that or any- 
thing else ? Why, you have scarcely learned your catechism yet!” 
returned General Granard testily. 

‘* No, indeed, I never learned my catechism. I couldn’t.” 

“More shame for you and for your teachers. Ring the bell, 
will you, or go, my dear, and ask Parker to come here. You 
will find her in the little study next the dining-room and, as 
it is rather dull for you to be here alone, I will not keep you, 
Lillian ; it’s a nice bright day for a walk.” 

“Very well; I'll go. I hope Lady de Walden will be better to- 
morrow.” 

“Yes; I trust in God she will. Good-bye. Very glad to have 
seen you. Good-bye!” 

‘* What a hurry he is in to get rid of me,” thought Lill, as she 
crossed the passage to the tiny apartment allotted to Parker, Lady 
de Walden’s maid. 
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That important personage was sitting near the window, a large 
prayer-book in her hand, and tears in her eyes. 

‘General Granard wants to speak to you. Oh! Parker, I do 
hope Lady de Walden is not seriously ill,” cried Lill interrupting 
herself, frightened at the mournful aspect of her attendant. 

‘* No, miss; I daresay she’ll be well enough as far as health goes 
in a week or so.” 

“Then what is the matter with her ?” asked Lill. 

“Oh! I don’t know. You mustn’t ask me no questions, miss. 
What could I know? only I’ve a sort of an idea that something 
is wrong,” returned Parker with that superior tone, irresistible 
to persons of her mental class when conscious of familiarity 
with dreadful secrets which are as yet hidden from their 
fellows. 

“Tam sure you do know a great deal, but I must not keep you 
from the general. To-morrow I will come again, and I do hope 
Lady de Walden will be better.” 

** Do you happen to know what the general wants, miss? ” 

“No; he seems worried by something in the newspaper.” 

‘In the newspaper! Oh! Lord,” exclaimed Parker, closing her 
prayer-book, and taking her handkerchief, prepared to obey the 
summons. 

“Good morning,” said Lill, but the polite Parker for once took 
no notice of the salutation. 

** You are back very soon,” said Mrs. Stepney when her young 
protégée returned, as she looked up from her unsabbatarian occu- 
pation of darning her stockings. 

* Well, yes. My godfather turned me out. Oh! not unkindly,” 
she added in reply to Mrs. Stepney’s look of surprise, “ only he 
showed he wanted me to go. Poor dear Lady de Walden is not 
well; in fact I am afraid she is very ill, and the general seems 
worried.” 

“ Tll!—why, she looked blooming—no, she is not the sort of 
woman who blooms—but bright and well and charming only three 
days ago.” 

“Well, she is in bed now, or in her room, and cannot even 
see me—or they won’t let her see me, which is more likely. I 
daresay they are making a mountain of a mole hill.” . 

‘“‘ Very likely. It is a way prosperous people have,” rejoined Mrs. 
Stepney. “ Dick Norris did not stay long. He always takes a country 
walk on Sundays, he says; it is in the evening he feels so lonely. 
I asked him to share our cold beef and salad; he is so late other 
evenings. I hope, Lill, you are not going to stay in the house all 
this fine afternoon. You are looking like a ghost because you get 
so little exercise.” 

“IT am certainly not going to walk alone,” said Lill obstinately. 
‘* A London Sunday is too miserable in itself, and to wander about 
without a soul to speak to is enough to make one die.” 
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** Perhaps I had better come with you,” said Mrs. Stepney rub- 
bing her eyebrow with a stocking-enveloped hand. 

“Do, like a dear! I want to have a peep into Holland Park. 
Couldn’t one get leave to go through the house ? I should love to 
wander about there.” 

“I daresay we might. I will ask somebody if it is possible to 
get admission.” 

Mrs. Stepney collected her working materials; gave a hasty 
swish to the tablecover with her handkerchief, and swept all signs 
of her unholy occupation under the table. 

A brisk tramp refreshed both, although neither spoke much, 
and, tempted by the pleasure of motion in the bright, clear 
atmosphere, they prolonged their walk till they found themselves 
at a considerable distance when the dusk of evening began to 
close in. 

“It is half-past five,” exclaimed Mrs. Stepney looking at her 
watch. ‘ We had better take an omnibus back or that boy will 
think we have forgotten him.” 

Arrived at Raby Villa they admitted themselves with a latch- 
key, and Mrs. Stepney applied herself at once to rouse the fire 
which had gone to sleep. 

“ Run down to Mrs. Holden, Lill dear,” she said; “1 know the 
servant is out, and if she will bring up the things we can lay the 
cloth.” 

Lill departed, and returned with a tray full of glasses. ‘ Mrs. 
Holden is coming,” she said. ‘ And I am sure I don’t know what 
can be in the newspapers to-day! I found the poor woman sitting 
by the table, her elbows on a paper and crying as if her heart would 
break. I felt quite sorry.” 

‘* Well, when a woman comes to her age she generally has some- 
thing to weep for.” 

The entrance of the object of these remarks, with swollen eyes 
and a large tray in her outstretched hands, interrupted her speech. 
Mrs. Stepney hastened to thank and relieve her, and contrary to 
her usual custom, Mrs. Holden, with a few half articulate words, 
retired. 

‘She is evidently a good deal upset,” said Mrs. Stepney, look- 
ing after her. Come, Lill, bring the cloth.” 

When Dick Norris came in, half-an-hour after, everything was in 
applepie order. 

It seemed a small paradise of comfort, and Lill, in a black 
velvet zouave jacket over a full white muslin body, looked dainty 
and picturesque. : aa 

The simple meal was soon dispatched. The freshly made tea 
with cream in honour of Sunday, was profoundly appreciated by the 
Australian, who distinguished himself by his constant readiness 
to jump up and fetch everything that could be wanted, often at 
the cost of downfall to knife, fork and tumbler. 
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Conversation was strictly colonial, and Lill said very little and 
did not even seem to listen. 

‘‘ People talk of depression in Victoria,” said Norris after a pause, 
‘but individuals seem to amass big fortunes—there’s Dalton now 
—Gus Dalton. He had next to nothing ten years ago, and last 
year he was supposed to be worth fifty thousand pounds, through 
lucky speculations in corn and cattle. Then he bought land, and 
has found a streak of gold running through it; he’ll soon count 
his cash by millions. They say he is not a bad fellow.” 

He stopped, and no one spoke for a minute. Mrs. Stepney was 

azing far away into vacancy. 

“‘ Gus Dalton,” she said at length. “ How old is he; do you know ?” 

“Tam not sure. I never saw him myself, but I fancy he must 


be about forty.” 
‘‘ And I fancy he is my brother,” said Mrs. Stepney with a smile 


—rather a sad smile. 

Oh, dear!” cried Lill; “do write and make him come home. 
He might buy all our pictures, and open a gallery for our works. 
Oh, do make use of him somehow.” 

Norris looked up with an amused, surprised smile. 

‘You mercenary little wretch,” said Mrs. Stepney laughing. 
‘Alas! my brother and I parted company years ago and have 
never met since. He was a pleasant, open-handed boy. Whom 
did he marry ?” 

“T never heard that he married, and I don’t think he did,” 
returned Norris. “‘ Anyhow, he is one of the biggest men in Austra- 
lia now. They say he is coming home next year. You ought to 
renew your acquaintance with him, Mrs. Stepney.” 

She shook her head. 

“T can’t attempt it now, after letting so many years go by. I 
hope his money may bring him happiness; that is a thing money 
cannot always purchase.” 

“It can do a great deal, though,” cried Lill. “I should like to 
have a great big pile of money.” 

“That is a shockingly unromantic speech, Miss Sandys,” said 
Norris smiling and looking curiously at her. 

“Yes, of course it is,” she returned with the strange frankness 
peculiar to her, which lent her ready speech, yet never seemed to 
give the smallest loophole whereby her hearers could creep in to 
her confidence. “But I am not romantic, and I do love nice 
things—lovely dresses and draperies for my studio, and queer 
bits of china, and—oh, and everything.” 

‘‘T’ll try and introduce Dalton to you, Miss Sandys. I used to 
know him, and I hear he is coming to Europe.” — 

“I wish you would, Mr. Norris. I would try to make him buy 
my pictures, and—and—but he would never look at a shrimp like 
me; both my art and myself are too insignificant to attract a 
millionaire’s notice.” 
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CHAPTER XII. 
TAKING SAD COUNSEL. 


To go back a few steps. As soon as a reply could come from 
Paris, Messrs. Gould and Fenton inclosed a reply to Ferrars. It 
was very short but to the point : 


“T will see you on Sunday, about three o'clock, at the Grand 
Hotel, Paris. 
“ Yours, 
‘DE WALDEN.” 


With this Ferrars hurried to Claire, hoping to reach The Palace 
Mansions before the general issued from his chamber. Nor did he 
miscalculate. Neither General Granard nor his daughter were 
yet visible, but Stubbs had scarcely closed the door on the visitor, 
when Parker made her appearance. : 

“You here, Parker!” exclaimed Ferrars with some surprise. 

“Yes, sir; the general telegraphed that my lady was taken 
bad, and I started by the next train. I arrived yesterday after- 
noon.” 

“Ah! How is she this morning ?” 

** Poorly enough, sir. The doctor says it is a regular nervous 
attack, and I’m sure I am not surprised. J saw she was far from 
well for the last—near three months; and what she has suffered 
nobody knows.” 

Ferrars looked keenly at her. 

“T hope not. I hope she has not been so unwell as you 
imagine,” he said. 

Parker shook her head oracularly, but did not pursue the sub- 
ject. 
ws My lady says, would you come into the dining-room, sir? She 
will be with you in a few minutes.” 

“Very well. I am glad you are here, Parker; you will bea 
comfort to your lady.” 

“ T’ll try, sir,” returned Parker with an air of despondency and 
devotion, and she left the room. 

*‘ That woman has a shrewd idea of the true state of affairs,” 
thought Ferrars as he went slowly to the dining-room. ‘Servants 
are the lookers-on who see most of the game.” 

Here he paced a few times to and fro. He feared, yet longed, 
to see Claire. The vision of her death-like face as she lay in her 
brother’s arms had not left his eyes since she fell senseless, ex- 
hausted by the sufferings of that dreadful day. The previous one 
he had called to inquire for her, but did not venture to ask for 
an interview. Now 
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The door opened to admit the object of his thoughts. What a 
pale, woeful face and sad, strained eyes! The very curves of her 
figure expressed despondency. She gave him a small, dry, feverish 
hand. 

“‘ What news have you for me, dear Stephen ?” she said in a low 
unsteady voice. 

He replied by handing her de Walden’s note. She read it in 
silence, and returning it said with a piteous smile: 

“This immediate assent looks a little hopeful to me. What do 
you think ?” 

“T can foresee nothing from this,” he returned huskily. 
“Do sit down, Claire; you are hardly able to stand,” draw- 
ing a chair forward. “I fear to mislead you—and—what- 
ever your husband’s mood may be, we can hardly expect 
him to abandon the—the course he has adopted without a 
struggle.” 

Claire raised her eyes and lifted her clasped hands, letting them 
drop again with a despairing gesture. 

Still, it is something to know where he is,” she said with an 
effort to be hopeful. 

“ Yes, of course. I will cross to-night and return to-morrow,” 
said Stephen quickly. “I can be with you as soon as a letter, and 
it will be more satisfactory.” - 

“Oh, yes—so much more! And, Stephen, do you—do you 
think he will come ? ” 

Ferrars shook his head. 

‘It seems so terrible to me,” resumed Claire, plucking nervously 
at the trimmings of her morning gown, “that I almost shrink 
from meeting him—my own dear husband! What will become of 
me if my despised love dies out—if he returns too late? But he 
will not! I must think of him as of some afflicted being whose 
mind has been temporarily darkened, and help him to get well. But 
life can never, never again be what it was. Here, Stephen, here is a 
letter I have written to him—perhaps it is not wise to write to 
him ?” 

“No, I don’t think it is; and, Claire, how—how is it that your 
self-respect allows you to address him?” cried Ferrars with a 
burst of fierce indignation. 

“It was a struggle. I was terrified when I began to find how 
hard it was to write to him. But above all things I must try to 
save him. I owe him so much for all these happy years—for all 
his goodness to my father—and if I did not try to save him, who 
would? Think of the ruin of his life—of—of——” She broke 
into a passionate fit of weeping. 

“It is not easy to ruin a man in de Walden’s position,” said 
Ferrars bitterly, and checking an involuntary movement towards 
her. ‘If you were to divorce de Walden, in six months he would 
be eagerly sought by the larger half of society as a bon parti—a 
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useful associate in undertakings that require money,” and Ferrars 
paced the room impatiently. 

“‘ Divorce my husband ! ” said Claire almost in a whisper, full of 
horror, and removing the hands with which she had covered her 
face. ‘ How could you utter such a word? Our lives are suffi- 
ciently destroyed as it is—-but to live for ever apart!” She shud- 
dered and stretched out one hand as if to repel some hideous 
phantom. 

‘“‘ Forgive me.” Then Ferrars paused, and resumed in a different 
tone: “ Well, I take the mail train to-night ; on Monday morning 
I will be here with tidings of some kind.” 

“Thank you, Stephen. You are the best and kindest of brothers 
to me.” 

“You can always command me, Claire,” he returned in a low 
deep tone that thrilled her with a sense of his utter devotion. 

“I suppose I need not wait to see the general?” resumed 
Ferrars. 

“No, certainly not. He need not know you have been 
here, or that I have come out of my room to see you. I keep 
there to avoid my poor dear father; his questions, his cheerful 
talk, distract me. If he knows I saw you a 

“Yes, I understand.” 

“T told him you were going out of town, so I shall creep back 
tomy room. Ah, Stephen, I fear both Parker and Milward know 
more—more than they ought.” 

“Don’t think of them. Good-bye, Claire. For the boy’s sake 
keep up your heart. God bless you, my dear—cousin.” 

He held her hand a moment between both his own, then dropped 
it, and was gone. 





* * * * Ed 


There was many an evil day before Claire, many a demand on 
her courage and common sense, but nothing ever seemed so ter- 
rible to herj; as the hours which succeeded this interview with 
Ferrars. The greater part of them were spent in her room—for- 
tunately the doctor ordered her to be kept very quiet. Neverthe- 
less, with a view to future emergencies, she dragged herself into 
the drawing-room in the afternoon, and bore up under her father’s 
cross-examination respecting her health and what could possibly 
have brought on this extraordinary and unaccountable nervous 
attack. Her brother was very kind and considerate; but there 
was something ominous to her in his careful avoidance of per- 
sonal matters. Did he suspect anything of the truth? How 
could he ?—unless Stephen had betrayed it; but no, she could 
trust her life to Stephen. 

It was such a relief when he bade her an affectionate farewell. 

By this time her fate had been fixed, and whichever way the 
fiat had gone forth a cruel trial awaited her—to lose de Walden or 
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to meet him, to see his humiliation. But anything was better than 
the first. She felt that, apart from the loss of reputation, which 
it seemed to her his conduct must entail, he would, separated from 
herself for such a cause, go to pieces morally. 

How thankful she was to be able to reply to her father’s oft- 
repeated inquiry, “Have you written to de Walden?” in the 
affirmative. But 


‘* The day drags on, though storms keep out the sun ;” 


and the dreadful Sunday, the sleepless nights that preceded and 
followed it, were over at last. 

On Monday morning she rose before her usual hour, and directed 
Parker to put her clothes together as she might return early next 
morning to Beaumont Royal. As soon as she was dressed she 
went into the dining-room and made a pretence of eating break- 
fast. Then she looked at the South-Eastern time-table to 
make sure of the hour at which the mail train reached Charing 
Cross. 

Stephen would not fail her. But why was he not here? He 
must have arrived three or four hours ago. If—— 

“Mr. Ferrars,” said Stubbs. 

Claire stood up, but could not advance to meet him. They did 
not think of shaking hands; they gazed into each other’s eyes for 
a moment. Then Claire said quietly : 

“It was all in vain ?” 

“ In vain!” echoed Ferrars. 

She made a slight gesture expressive of hope abandoned. 

“Tell me,” she said, breaking the painful silence; “tell me 
all.” 

I tried to be—not unfriendly—for your sake, Claire,” returned | 
Ferrars, still standing and resting one hand on the table. ‘“ De 
Walden was not at all himself. He said, ‘I know you mean well; 
but this interview only gives us both unnecessary pain. I know 
all that can justly be said against me, but I have chosen my part.’ 
I begged him to read your letter. He was not disposed to do so 
at first ; afterwards he did read it. I saw he grew pale as he read, 
then he returned it to me saying, ‘ There cannot be a better woman, 
but the die is cast; we can never be anything to each other again. 
As you are her friend and mine, Stephen, I venture to say that I 
will assist her to make any arrangement she thinks best for her 
happiness. She is too young, too good to have her life marred by 
being always tied to a recusant husband. You must stand by her. 
But my devotion is now due to the woman who threw away all a 
woman values for my sake.’ I told him I considered he was acting 
like a scoundrel and a dupe; I said all that could rouse a man of 
honour, but in vain. He replied there was no use in our dis- 
cussing a point on which we could never agree; then he handed 
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me back your letter, and we parted. There is your letter. I 
thought you would like to destroy it yourself.” 

Claire took and tore it to shreds, with the first approach to 
vehemence she had yet shown. Then she rose and said, with a 
kind of deadly composure : 

“ That is over. I will return to Beaumont Royal.” 

Her further speech was prevented by the sudden appearance 
of General Granard, who came in hastily with a troubled look. 


Claire, at the sight of her father, turned and fled from his pre-_ 


sence. 

*‘Glad to see you, Ferrars,” said the general, holding out one 
hand while the other grasped a newspaper; “ deuced glad to see 
you. Sit down. I—a—lI’ve been anxious to see you,—for—don’t 
think me an ass,—but I have been rather uncomfortable about 
this confounded paragraph in the Universe. It seems curiously 
applicable, hey ? and Claire has been so unlike herself.” 

Ferrars took the paper and read the paragraph pointed out, his 
brows almost meeting in a fierce frown. 


“TI am sorry to say, general, it is only too applicable,” he said 


gravely. ‘ How these rascally editors get their information I 
cannot imagine; but it’s awfully painful to break the matter to 
you. I will make it as short as I can. De Walden has bolted with 
Mrs. Repton, and seems at present disposed to stick to her. I 
ran over to Paris and saw him yesterday. He is beyond listening 
to reason.” 

“My God! it will kill Claire. What an infernal idiot!” 
gasped the old man, sitting down suddenly. “ Ferrars, how did it 
all come about? Why, he has scarcely been left alone! I can’t 
believe my ears.” 

“It’s too true, I am sorry to say,” returned Ferrars, drawing a 
chair opposite the half-stupefied general. “It is just one of these 
cases of temporary insanity which we meet with every now and 
then, when all attempt at rescue is absolutely vain.” 

“To insult a creature like Claire with such open, shameless 
infidelity! Gad! I'd shoot him like a dog, only he is not worth 
swinging for. I suppose his villainy can’t touch her settlements ! 
Then there’s the boy! It is too awful a smash altogether; and 
a week ago I would have taken my oath they were a brace of 
turtle doves.” 

“In fact, there is an endless vista of troubles,” rejoined 
Ferrars. 

“ How did this she-devil get hold of him ?” 

“It is a regular case of small beginnings and big, tragic endings. 
It was early last summer that this woman appeared at the Thorpes’ 
—you know the Langford Grauge people—and Claire recognized 
her as an old schoolfellow. She was down on her luck, and 
altogether the disconsolate widow. Claire rather took her up— 
you know how good-natured she is—not very warmly I admit, 
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for I do not think she personally liked her; and de Walden 
scarcely noticed her at first. Indeed, he seemed afraid that J 
should fall a victim to her charms,” and Ferrars smiled grimly. 
“T went away in July for a cruise, and when I came back 
I saw that de Walden was much more interested in her than 
formerly.” 

‘Then why the deuce didn’t you warn him ?” interrupted the 
general. 

. “Do you think that would have done any good? Can it be 
possible you have forgotten what human nature is?” said Ferrars, 
with a bitter smile. “I assure you it was desperately hard to look 
on helplessly. I tried making love to her myself, just to show de 
Walden I could easily take her from him—as I could, had I been 
in earnest—but she has the devil’s own penetration, or rather 
instinct, where her own interest is concerned, and I am not sure 
she has not foiled me with my own weapons. She is playing a 
deep game.” 

“What! in throwing away her reputation and eloping with a 
married man ?” cried the general. 

‘Even so! Then came your illness and Claire’s six or seven 
weeks’ absence. The hunting season began, and de Walden was in 
the toils. Against my better judgment, I yielded to my impulse 
and remonstrated with him. “He told me very distinctly to mind 
my own business, that he could take care of himself. I did, how- 
ever, venture to speak again, and we came very nearly to a split. 
All this time I never anticipated anything beyond an ordinary 
intrigue—that is—— No! I could not quite foresee—an affair that 
might pass over without exciting the suspicions of a high-minded, 
pure-hearted woman like Claire. She had become uneasy at the 
change in her husband, but had not the faintest suspicion of the 
truth. You see the Repton had changed the scene of her opera- 
tions to town, and that railway scheme gave de Walden an excuse 
for coming to and fro. Then the bolt fell; and, by heaven! it’sa 
frightful business.” 

“ Frightful is not the word for it!” cried the general. “It will 
ruin my daughter’s life. Even if he comes back, like most women, 
I suppose Claire’s high principle and all the rest of it will make 
her ride her high horse, and throw obstacles in the way of the only 
solution to the dead-lock they are in. Women are utterly incapable 
of taking common-sense views of such a matter.” 

‘There is certainly very little mutual understanding between 
men and women in any matter. But you do Claire injustice. All 
she cares for is to win her husband back—to save his reputation.” 
He smiled a sneering smile as he spoke. “Presently she will 
realize the bitterness and degradation of receiving him after such 
an escapade. She has a dash of the angel in her, but there’s steel 
in her nature too. I pray God the agonies that double-distilled 
ass of a husband has inflicted may not prove too much for her 
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strength,” and Ferrars set his teeth, with some very ugly words 
half uttered between them. 

‘“‘ By George! sir, she shall divorce him if he does not come to 
his senses soon,” cried the general angrily. “Tl not have my 
child moping out her life in the sort of penitential retirement 
which the world expects from unlucky, deserted wives. She shall 
divorce him, by George!” 

“ All that is in the dim future,” said Ferrars coldly. ‘ We must 
try and keep her up as much as possible. She dreaded your anger 
and contempt for de Walden, and I would suggest your saying as 
little as possible to her on the subject.” 

“Tam sure I’m much obliged to you for directing me how to 
communicate with my own daughter!” said General Granard 
testily. 

“Excuse me,” returned Ferrars, quite unmoved, “Lady de 
Walden’s last words were that she wished to go back to Beaumont 
Royal. It is the best thing she can do; and—but this suggestion, 
too, may offend—it would be a great comfort and protection if you 
would go with her and remain there.” 

“I think you are right; and, Ferrars,don’t mind me. Can you 
wonder if I turn crusty when everything is tumbling about my 
ears? Damn it all! I am utterly broken-hearted. But, thank 
God, there is cut and come again in the Beaumont Royal estates.” 

“No doubt. Let us be thankful for small mercies. Had you 
not better see my man of business? In such an affair you 
ought to have legal advice from the outset. Sentiment only 
muddles matters.” 

“Sentiment be hanged!” growled General Granard. “Senti- 
ment won’t do my poor child any good. I see the force of what 
you say about going with her to Beaumont Royal, but it is an 
awful bore. There is a raw coldness about country houses that is 
indescribable, by Jove! Still, I'll go. I must see Claire, poor 
child; it will be awfully trying, and the sooner I get it over the 
better. By Jove! I foresee an awful lot of trouble.” 

“So do I; but it will be spread over a considerable time. I am 
going to Briggs this afternoon; shall I tell him that you will be 
glad of his advice ?” 

‘*‘ Yes, do; I may as well, for I thank God I have hitherto steered 
clear of these gentry.” 

“Very well, General Granard. I shall always keep to lee- 
ward of lawyers; but there are cases when we cannot do without 
them.” 

“Well, I hoped my troubles in this life were over, but there’s 
evidently a fine fresh crop coming forward for me.” 

“‘T shall probably look in late in the day,” said Ferrars, “ but 
fear I shall not bring you any good news.” 

“‘ By gad!” ejaculated General Granard, “it’s an extraordinary 
affair altogether. A fortnight ago I should have taken my Bible 
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oath that de Walden was the last man to behave like a blackguard 
as he has.” 

“If he had been content to manage his improprieties decently 
and in order,” said Ferrars drily, “we could have kept Claire 
in the dark and saved her a good deal. This flying in the face 
of society is the Repton’s doing, however. Don’t you see her 

ame?” 
ar Well, not exactly. She has done for herself.” 

“To me it is tolerably clear. She counts on Claire sueing for 
a divorce, which, if Mrs. Repton can keep de Walden at her apron- 
string long enough, Claire would be sure to obtain. Then the 
fair widow would be speedily transformed into the Baroness de 
Walden.” 

“Good God! you don’t think the fellow would disgrace his 
old name, his high position, by such an—an infernal mésalli- 
ance?” 

“Old names have survived such rents and stains before this,” 
observed Ferrars. ‘ Well, General Granard, I must leave you. I 
may look in again this evening, for I feel anxious about Claire. 
She has had an awful blow.” 

He shook hands with the dazed, indignant old man who foresaw 
endless trouble and the‘break-up of his own peace—of his tranquil, 
honoured existence. They really must try to get de Walden back 
before that woman acquired too firm a hold upon him. 

“ He will either cut and run from her in a few weeks, and it will 
cost him a pot of money, or she will get such a grip of him that he 
will never shake it off. Now, if Claire will only hear reason—— 
Poor girl! I must give her her head at first.” 

So saying he walked slowly to his daughter’s room and 
knocked. 

“Won't you let me in, Claire?” he asked when there was no 
immediate answer. 

Then the door was opened, and Claire, very white but tearless, 
stood before him. 

‘‘ My dear child! my poor, dear, little girl! You must bear up, 
Claire. Matters may end better than you expect. Though that 
fellow has behaved like——” 

“Hush!” she said, putting her arms round his neck, “ you must 
not speak against him, for I cannot defend him, and that makes it 
doubly hard. I am trying to be wise—to be silent.” 

P She trembled so violently that the general feared she might 
all. 

“Come, sit down on the sofa by me, and we will say nothing 
about your troubles at present. You must have some wine 
or something. Don’t keep back your tears, my love. They 
might——” 

“Keep back my tears!” she exclaimed. ‘ They will not come,” 
and she covered her face with her hands. 
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“ That scoundrel——A—never mind, he isn’t worth either your 
sighs or tears. We must just do the best we can for the future, 
and we'll take advice.” 

‘T cannot think now, dear father; I only want to get away to 
Beaumont Royal—to my boy. And you—you will come with me, 
dear ?” 

*‘Yes, of course. I may not get away for a couple of days. 
I—I have to arrange matters, and give you time to get my rooms 
ready. You will see to a south aspect, will you not ?” 

‘‘ IT shall go to-morrow,” said Claire slowly. ‘ Will you write to 
the housekeeper ? I do not feel I could hold a pen.” - 

“ Of course I will; and hadn’t you better lie down ?” 

“Twill. I can fret no more, and I may get to sleep.” 

“Do try, my dear. I will send Parker to you.” 

Kissing her brow the general rose, rang for Parker, and left the 
room noiselessly with knitted brow and downcast head. 


(To be continued.) 














